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“Tye tenor was most successful. His voice 
had a true metallic ring.” Copied from country 


or EES 

“Succi, THE Fastixe May,” is the title of a new 
ballet to ke produced at the Apollo Theatre in 
Rome. Rather a curious part for a Prima Ballerina 


Assoluta. svi 
Tue Signale tells a good story of Rubinstein. A 
young lady called one day, and hekindly consented 
to listen to her playing. “ What do you think I 
should do?” she asked, when she had finished. 
“Get married.” 
SSS 
Cuorr and congregation need be jealous no 
longer. An oratorio (“ Emmaus,”) will be pro- 
duced at Konigsberg next Easter, in which a fair 
share will be assigned to the congregation. We 
hope this bold attempt to follow in the footsteps of 
Bach will prove successful. 
EH 


Tut Parisians have had a good laugh at the 
proposal of M. Saint-Saéns to erect a Victor Hugo 
Festival ''heatre at Aix-les-Bains, after the model 
of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth. They don't 
seem inclined to quit the beloved boulevards to go 
to Aix-les-Bains, even with the prospect of seeing 
“Cromwell ” or “'Torquemada.” 

CES 

Cuaries KINGSLEY once said, “I love to hear a 
girl singing at her work; she is sure to do it all 
the better with a light heart and a light con- 
science.” This is evidently not the opinion of Mr. 
Inck of Browley. Jessie Keen, the musical 
laundry-maid, has lost her place. May she soon 
find another and a more musical master ! 

88S 

“Tae resembled the native songs or chants of 
the negroes of the Southern States of America. 
The cleverness of the singers was shown in begin- 
ning in the middle of the melody and finishing on 
exactly the same note as the music.” Will it be 
believed that this is the profane criticism of an 
ignorant Sassenach on the “ Penillion” singing of 
the Bards in the Temple Gardens last month ? 
We do not mention the paper in which these lines 
appeared, for fear that Cambrian vengeance, not 
altogether without justification, might fall on the 
luckless editor who allowed such an extraordinary 
enticism to be printed. 

SHS 

Tene is an old saying about the upknown being 
taken “ pro magnifico,” and it may be those Druids 
or Bards would find immemorial woods or lonely, 
cromlech-crowned heaths, more suitable-scenes for 
their impressive rites than a small space of grass 
in the very centre of the biggest city in the world. 
Proton bea very great persunage indeed, but 
a ee rant onteanan who sees only ® comfort. 

looking Welshman in conventivnal clothing 


a with a conventional umbrella hoisted ahove 
pone, he may be the object of pleasantry (?); 
ae it is true, but still exasperating to.a 





- THe inauguration of tlie statue of Berlioz in the | 


Place Vintimille in Paris on the 24th of October, was 
a successful affair. Berlioz was too bizarre to be 
appreciated by the Parisians in his lifetime, but 
his music now forms oné of the most prominent 
features in French programmes, 

¥ ¥.% 
_ Tue centenury of Weber's birth will be grace- 
fally celebrated by the performance of a cycle of his 
operas at many of the theatres in Germany this 
month, What could be more charming than the 
series to be produced at Darmstadt — “Abu 
Hassan,” “ Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Euryanthe,” “ Preciosa,” 
and “ Oberon ?” 

SES Ms 

Is the English people becoming more frivolous 

On the 19th of November, Comic Opera held the 
boards at seven out of the score of theatres in 
London. Here is thelist. “Our Diva” at the Opera 
Comique (true to its name), “ Les Cloches de 
Corneville” at Her Majesty's, “The Mikado” at 
the Savoy, “ Dorothy” at the Gaiety, “Indiana ” 
at the Avenue, “La Bearnaise” at the Prince of 
Wales, and “ Rhoda” at the Comedy. 
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Or course, this is in a way a triumph for music 
over British Philistinism. Itis a good thing that 
80 many mosicians should have a share in the 
spoils of the Egyptians. But how long shall we 
have to wait for the establishment of serious opera. 

eS F 

Granp Opera is.now permanently established at 
forty theatres in Italy. The list is instructive. 
Alba, Alessandria, Ascoli-Piceno, Asti, Bologna, 
Brescia, Casalmaggiore, Casalmonferrato, Comac- 
chio, Ferrara, Florence (3), Genoa (3), Guastalla, 
Leghorn, Massa, Mantua, Milau (2), Naples (4), 
Novi-Ligure, Parma, Perugia, Pisa, Rovigo, 
Rome (2), Savigliano, Trappani, Trevisa, Turin, 
Venice, Verona and Voghera. What is the use of 
all our boasted wealth if we cannot enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the inhabitants of Ascoli-Piceno, Cas- 
almonferrato, Guastalla, or Savigliano ? 
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But half a loaf is better than no bread, and we 
are grateful to M. Mayer for giving us his six weeks’ 
season of French Opera at Her Majesty’s. The 
pleasure was further enhanced by the appearance 
of Mme. Galli-Marie in the part which she created. 
She could not well have been more delightful when 
she first appeared as Carmen in Paris eleven years 
ago. 

r FF 

Wuat a pleasant language French is to sing in. 
We all know that an opera in English cannot be 
properly enjoyed without a book of the words. But 
the open vowels in French make it wonderfully 
distinct in singing. The tyro, whose knowledge of 
French begins and ends with a couple of Gaborian’s 
novels, could catch the grand shout of “a liberté ” 
at the end of the second act of “Curmen.” How is 
the English representative of the Toreador to make 
the pittites follow the words, “ Suddenly there is a 
silence; ah! what hashappened now?” He must 
find it about as ‘hard as for the real Toreador tu 


fight the bull. ~ 
a 
. Way P 











Frevon articulation is perfect, but the vocali- 
zation is marred by the mannerism of an excessive 


tremolo, This is, doubtless, intended to give 
resonance to the voice, but to our ears it has an 
unpleasantly shaky effect. 
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“THpre goes the muffin-man,” we half exclaim 
when the preliminary bell is rang behind the scenes 
at a French play; then follow three thamps which 
sound like a joiner hammering on a deal-board. 
This is the signal to begin. With all respect to 
muffin-men and ‘joiners, their exertions are out 
of place at a prelude to “ Faust,” 

ER 

Tue Alhambra Theatre of Varieties Company 
(Limited) has paid a dividend of 35 per cent. with 
u balance held over. This is an unpleasant re- 
winder of the predominance of the music-hall in 
London. What is the basis of the 35 per cent. 


dividend ? Ask Professor Raffin, who has lately 


occupied the magnificent stage with his troupe of 
performing pigs. a 
© € 
Can nothing be done to stup this deterioration of 
popular amusement? Another large and splendid 
theatre, the “Empire,” has been purchased at a 
cost of over £100,000 to be converted into a music- 
hall, and although the magistrates have in the 
meantime refused the license, they will, no doubt, 
ultimately grant it. 
$e F 
WueEw performing pigs draw crowded audiences 
in the West End, we should hardly look for much 
sweetness and light in the East. But great things 
are expected of the People’s Palace in Whitechapel, 
which will soon be an accomplished fact. It is to 
be hoped that the thorny controversy as to the sale 
of drink and the opening of the Palace on Sunday, 
will be settled by mutual forbearance. No one 
wishes the People’s Palace to rival the churches, 
but surely it should not be entirely closed when 
the lamps are blazing outside the ginshops, 
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Tur good citizens of Edinburgh are mich exer- 
cised about the proper constitution of the Reid 
Chair of Music in the University. General Reid, 
known as the composer of “* The Garb of Old Gaul,” 
the stirring march-tune of the kilted regiments, 
endowed this Chair with a large sum of money, 
which now brings in an annual income of about 
£1000. From a variety of causes the Chair is in 
languishing condition, but thorough reorganization 
is now proposed, under which it would become a 
centre of musical life for Scotland. 


EF 

A M. Exewyck, of Brussels, has invented.a 
machine for recording improvisations. Professor 
Stanley Jevons invented a machine for thinking, 
which is fully described in his “ Logic.” But the 
thinking machine has not yet become a recognized 
article of furniture in every British household, and 
it will probably be some time before M. Elewyck 
derives any considerable revenue from his patent 
rights. Such inventions have an unfortunate 
resemblance to those systems of mnemonics under 
which we are invited to remember the date of the 
Battle of Hastings by calling to memory the. fact 
that cats are fond of catching mice. 
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her part in “ Otello,” which she has been studying 
at Verdi's villa of San Agata, under the advice of the 
great comporer and of Signor Boito, the author of 
the libretto, ’ 
. GE 

GREAT preparations are being made at La Scala. 
Signor Alfred Edel, a dranghtsman of the house 
of Ricordi, is busy executing the drawings for the 
costumes. Othello’s red cap will be taken from a 
painting of Titian’s, and the arsenals of Venice are 
being ransacked for the armour, 


EF 


By all accounts the mounting of “ Otello ” will 
be as correct from an historical point of view as 
the representation of “ Faust’’ at the Lyceum. We 
are too well educated now to stand the system of 
conventionalism under which Cleopatra was painted 
in a stomacher, and Alexander the Great in the 
uniform of a seventeenth century marshal. 
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Tuk passions of the Moor have already been set 
to music by Rossini, Great subjects are indeed 
common property. ‘Phere are three well-known 
versions of “ Faust,” by Gounod, by Schumann, 
and by Berlioz; and another will shortly be pro- 
duced at Cologne by Herr Zéllner, Director of the 
“* Mannerchorverein.” 

& 

The Dublin people are proud that Adelina Patti 
piused on her way to Queenstown to open their 
new Concert Hall. We are reminded that it was a 
Dublin audience before whom the ‘‘ Messiah” was 
first performed at a little hall, long since defunct, in 
Fishamble Street. The race to whom we owe the 
finest nutional music in the world, have a reputa- 
tion to keep up. 

6% 

A mamMotn concert has taken place at St. 
Louis, under the direction of the well-known 
Gilmore. The orchestra was 2000 strong. There 
was a Polka Solo (!) for a hundred cornets. Fifty 
anvils were introduced in the Gipsy chorus from 
“Tl Trovatore,” and ‘the whole concluded, amid a 
scene of the wildest excitement, with the per- 
formance of “ Hail Columbia” by the entire per- 
sonnel, with the accompaniment of half a dozen 
cannons, 

SEH 

It appears that Gounod has thought better of 
his project of writing an oratorio, “ Jeanne d’Are,” 
on the altar-steps of Rheims Cathedral. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that he has not as much 
given up the world and its concomitants as some 
would have had us believe a short time ago. He 
has had serious thoughts of putting De Musset’s 
exquisite and pathetic little piece, “On ne badine 
pas avec l'amour,” to music ; but, curiously enough, 
Mme. Landrin, the widow of Paul De Musset, 
refused, as by the French law she had the right, to 
permit this. He has now turned his attention to 
Scribe’s “ Bataille des Dames,” and it is said M. 
Barbier, the librettist of “ Faust,” ie preparing the 
libretto for him. There can be little doubt that 
opera, rather than  oratorio-writing, is M. 
Gounod’s métier, 

Ce a] 

’ Tue Russians are not too much occupied with 
General Kaulbars and the Great Sobranje to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the production 
of the great national opera, “ A Life for the Czar,” 
by Glinka,. Gala performances on a scale of 
unexampled magnificence have been arranged 
throughout Russia for the 27th of November. 


eee 
Tne contribution of Smolensk is an elegant 
railing for the statue of Glinka, which was erected 
last year. The design, by M. Bogomolow, is most 
ingenious. It consists of phrases from Glinka’s 


works, represented in gilt notes on a stave of iron 
bars. 





AN aristocratic suécessor has been appointed to 
the late M. Hiilsen, Director of the Imperial Opera 
in Berlin. Count Hochberg has written, under the 
name of Franz, two operas, entitled “ Die Falken- 
steiner” and “‘ The Werewolf.” 

FEF 
Ir is curious how little the aristocracy have ever 


done for Music or Art in general. One would think . 


that the possession of leisure and abundant means 
marks out the aristocracy as the natural leaders in 
Art. But it seems that “ hungry dogs hunt best.” 
ES 

THERE was no room under the feudal system 
for an artistic baron. Art and literature were left 
entirely to the clergy, and when the power of the 
clergy was broken, their work was taken up by 


classes. The aristocracy still devoted themselves 
to the field, the camp, and the senate. No doubt, 
ancient prejudices have loosened their hold ; Albert 
the Good, for example, would have been an impos- 
sible character under the old régime. But it will 
be a long time before the aristocracy of England 
produce a genius. Meanwhile, we have the 
operettas of Lady Arthur Hill on which to express 
our plebeian admiration. 
ESF 

Count Hocnpere has but to say the word, and 
“The Werewolf” will appear on the stage of 
Berlin. This is a luxury for which less fortunate 
amateurs have to pay sweetly. A musical mil- 
lionaire of Trieste has succeeded in getting his 
opera, entitled “ Gli Elvezzi,” produced ou the stage 
of the Politeama Rossetti, at a cost of £500. This 
reminds one of the architect who recently offered 
to restore a cathedral on the condition that his 
own plans were adopted. The impecunious chapter 
accepted the offer. 

EF : 

Tur news of Mr. Leslie Crotty and his wife (wh 
still retains her stage name of Miss Georgiana 
Burns) being about to start an operatic company of 
their own, will be received on all sides with plentiful 
good wishes, but with some apprehensions as to 
the result. Opera does not pay in London, but it 
does in the provinces, and there is some danger of 
the provincial market being overstocked. Still, one 
maxim always holds good—thoroughly good work 
will succeed, though sometimes the final success 
may be rather slow in coming. But how little 
thoroughly good work is to be found in art or any- 


where ! 
¥ FH 


ORATORIO-WRITING will, we suppose, go on, but 
the stock of subjects, if confined to Holy Writ, 
must before long be entirely exhausted. Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s subject for next year’s Worcester Festival 
is “ Ruth,” most suitable for musical illustration, 
but one that has several times been treated before. 
The fact is that kings, patriarchs, apostles and 
saints have all been dealt with already. Still, it is 
possible that all Scriptural subjects have not yet 
been exhausted, Has“ Balaam” (surely suscep- 
tible of very dramatic treatment), or “ Jonah” (in 
which some most effective leitmotifs could be intro- 
duced), or “ Nebuchadnezzar ” (save in opera), been 
attempted ? | 
$e ¥ 

Tne same to some extent is true of cantatas, 
though herd of course the field is much wider, But 
the writer is fettered by an unwritten rule that the 
subject, like that of a pantomime, must be an old 
and well-known one. May we suggest to the 
librettist in search of a theme the following: 
“ Hypatia,” for which Kingsley’s magnificent novel 
would offer an excellent groundwork ; “ Sintram,” 
as told in De La Motte Fouque’s story; Haw- 
thorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” and several stories given 
in Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” which, for all their 
beauty, have not yet received a musical garb. 

. a J 
Tus Wiener Fremdenblatt publishes a startling 
account of the claque at the Imperial Opera in 





Vienna. It is organized by a chief, who de- 


what have since been known as the professional : 


See 
mands for the applause of the clague a mon 
contribution from every artiste in proportion to his 
or her sulary. The average contribution is about 
£2 ; and, as there are forty-three persons on whom 
it is levied, the chief receives about £1000, year 
which leaves him a very comfortable surplus after 
paying the members of the claque. It is quite im. 
possible for a single individual to. defy the. 

and any attempt at combined action is apt to be 
frustrated by members of the company who havea 
pretty good notion that they would find ‘it diffenlt 
to gain applause in any other way. Fortunate 
we know little or nothing of this odious system in 
England. 








Oe loondon M udicat 
@eadon. ~~ 





N the matter of music the London year may 
be said to be made up of two seasons. The 
first is in the spring and early summer, 
attaining its climax in the hottest days of 

June and July, when the Italian Opera is in fall 
progress, and the voice of singing men and singing 
womeu—not to mention the strident clamour of 
instruments, keyed and stringed, most vigorously 
belaboured—is heard in every drawing and concert 
room. But of all this there is little that can 
be called music pure and simple. Ear-tickling 
melodies, astonishing tours de force, prodigies from 


but what place can music of the highest character, 
requiring thought and the true devotion of intellect 
and feeling to it, have when the hubbub of our 
Vanity Fair is at its loudest? 
FSS 

T'uE second season, which extends through the 
winter months, is by far the best. Certainly itis 
not so pleasant to turn out on cold stormy nights 
to brave the elements, even though there is a 
Joachim night at the Monday Pops, or a Sacred 
Harmonic or Royal Albert Hall choral concert 
in prospect. But the best music of the year is then 
to be had, and as the days darken, and we ap- 
proach the shortest and gloomiest of them at 
Christmas-time, we are able .to listen to the 
“ Messiah,” and—as George III. 'so finely said— 
“we can see the stars shining there,” however 
murky be the skies outside, | . 


ES 


Or music in London during the next few months, 
little that is novel can be pointed to. The novel 


be given here, some indeed having already been 
produced in London; and such semi-novelties 
Spohr’s “ Culvary” at the Novello Concerts and 
Rossini’s “ Moise in Egitto,” most inappropriately 
to be revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
hardly count as very important items. The Lor 
don Symphony Concerts, as a new effort 
provide good orchestral concerts of the best must 
at moderate prices, will probably be the featare 
of greatest interest in the winter's programme; 
and we heartily wish Mr. George Henschel, the 
conductor (whose experience for some years a8 Coz 
ductor of the admirable Symphony Concerts # 
Boston in America will doubtless stand bim ™ 
good stead), and those who are venturing money 
an undertaking not a little hazardous, the most 
complete success. ‘The visit of the Heckman 
Quartet and their twelve concerts de die in diem, 
devoted to the best chamber music, will also be 
great interest. The Ballad Concerts, again 

the auspices of Mr. Boosey, will afford to those 
who “like a good song,” and find their mu - 
appreciation limited to that one particular, ® 





opportunity of hearing the best ballad singing # 
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far distant lands, are then the most appreciated; — 


ties produced at the recent Leeds Festival will all | 
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England. With these and ' the old-established 
concerts whose recommencement now we look 
upon as @ matter of course and of necessity, we 
shall find quite sufficient musical material to last 
out the winter season before us. 





Musica? leife in 
lgondon. — 


HE Richter concerts, of which the number 
this autumn was limited to three, are now 


over, leaving many in “the asking for | 


more” state of mind. This time the only 
quast novelty was. Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, 
given at the second concert; but the relish for the 
good old stock dishes of Besthoven and Wagner 
proved unabated—and while this can be asserted, 
why try experiments that may be of doubtful 
issue? The first concert was ushered in with 
Wagner's thunderous “ Kaisermarsch,” and we 
had the same master’s gloomily powerful “ Faust ” 
overture, the “‘ Parsifal Vorspiel,” and “ Ride of the 
Walkyries.” These were very finely executed by | 
the band, and the rendering of the Eroica sym- 
phony—by a wise arrangement placed alone, the one 
item of the second part—showed that Herr Richter | 
has cause to be proud of his band, and the band 
of Herr Richter. The second concert made up by | 
the delightful quality of the first part for the some- 
what unpalatable quality of the second—Brahmy’ 
last symphony to wit. This work has once before 
been played at these concerts, and my first im: | 
pression was confirmed on the last occasion. It is | 
tremendously learned, and of living composers only 
Brahms could have written it;- but it is also tre- 
mendously dry, and in interest cannot compare with | 
his previous symphonies, But we had heard the ex- | 
quisitely lovely Charfreitag’s music from “ Parsifal,” | 
Beethoven’s “ Coriolan” overture, and Berlioz’s bril- 
liant arrangement of “L'Inyitation & la Valse,” 
besides Mrs Hutchinson in a song by Berlioz—and | 
sowere not left quite dejected. The last concert was | 
marked by a magnificent rendering of the “ Tann- 
hauser" overture, Brahms’ Rhapsody for solo and 
chorus, in which the solo part was well given by 
Miss Lena Little, albeit the work is not a remark- 
ably satisfactory one, and Richter’s arrangement of 
themes from the Nibelungen Ring : these and a fine 
performance of the Choral Symphony gave us the 
last of Richter and his band that we shall hear 
this winter in London. 
SSS 
Mug. Atwina VaLueria has appeared in the new 
character of a poetess. The English version, sung 
by her at a Monday Popular Concert last month, 
of Heine's song, “ Winterlied,” set to music by 
Mendelssohn, was written by her, and the verses 
were as graceful, intelligible, and well fitted for 
musical utterance as they could possibly be. To 
change the words of some foreign language which 
have been linked to music, replacing them by | 
English verses, is one of the most difficult tasks 
conceivable (as Mr. Tioutbeck will probably agree, 
alter the tremendous lecturing he has recently 
been subjected to for his clumsy translation of 
Ludmila!”). Will Mme. Valleria oblige us with | 
some more specimens of her skifl in a field in which 


she will tind very few competitors worthy the 
name ? 





EOF 

The Monday and the Saturday Popular Concerts 
during the whole of the past month have been ran- 
ting their course, and—it may be said, happily, in 
this case—there is little new to be noticed in them. 
The first Monday concert was to have been opened 
be Schubert’s Octett, but for some reason or other 
was not found possible, and instead Mozart's 
lovely“ Divertimento” in B flat was given. What a 
World of coutinual sunshine we might have thought 
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|| Mozart Mved in—if we did not know the almost 
countless worries the poor little genius had to 
| endure throughout that short life of his! Miss 
F sharp minor, a piece of work to try the strongest 
fingers, and she joined Signor Piatti in Ruben- 
| stein’s sonata in D major, a youthful composition 


able as age advanced. Mme. Norman Neruda, 





| played some graceful but not very remarkable 
Volker by Raff, and Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 


Fanny Davies played Mendelssohn's “ Caprice ” in | 


of one whose work has not become move enjoy: | 


| accompanied by her daughter Mile. Olga Neruda, | 


177 


though not quite faultless at times, evidently strove 
their beat to do honour to the composer who con- 
ducted. ne ' 

Fee 


| French opera at Her Majesty's Theatre has been 
a failure so far. M. Mayer, the manager, is better 
acquainted with ordinary matters theatrical than 
operatic, and his initial mistake was in presenting 
operas like “ Faust” and “Carmen” (generally 
speaking, far better performed before in England), 
| instead of giving operas by French composers like 
Auber, Boieldieu, Hérold, and others, which would 

Mme. Fidés Devries in 





The remaining concerts have been much after the | have been novelties. 
same pattern, Mme. Neruda leading in that in- | “Faust,” while showing some cleverness as an 
_ comparably graceful fashion of hers, supported by | actress, was. vocally inadequate for the part of 
MM. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, tried men and |“ Marguerite;” and though M. Vergnet as 
true all of them, I need hardly say. At the last , “ Faust,” and M. Dauphin as “ Mephisto,” were re- 
two concerts Mme. Frickenhaus, one of the most | spectable, their efforts availed little as against the 
accomplished and gifted of English pianists, was at | poorest chorus and band that surely ever were 
| the piano, and proved the little need there is for | assembled. Imagine the ‘“Kermesse” and 


' furnished some inexorable reason for my making the 
| rather cheerless pilgrimage to Sydenham. At the 


* these, “ Les Preludes,” is beautiful both in idea and 
' execution ; and the other orchestral work founded 


| Liszt with great effect. At the second concert, 
| Herr Klengel, a clever ‘cellist, played a rather dry 


| Ella Russell, a young lady who can occasionally 


Mr. Chappell to go far afield in choosing his artists. 

When will Mr. Carrodus be invited ? 
SES 

' The first of the Crystal Palace concerts was 

noticed last month, and sinze then each week has 


second concert special honour was given to Liszt's 
memory by a selection from his works. One of 


on Schiller’s “ The Ideals,” and the pianoforte con- 
certo in A flat, though played by Mr. Walter 
Bache with admirable energy and maestria, proved 
wearisome by their diffuseness and a certain 
banality and poverty of thought which charac- 
terise too many of Liszt’s larger works. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel (especially the lady) sang songs by 


concerto by Volkmann, and was encored in a showy 
Caprice from {his own pen. The symphony was 
Mendelssohn’s * Scotch,” and the vocalist was Miss 


produce a wonderfully high note. At the next 
concert Dvordi’s “ Ludmila” was given, the com- 
poser conducting; and, strange to say, the atten- 
dance was unusually scanty. The performance, 
however, was excellent, with Miss Marriott and 
Miss Hope Glenn and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley 
as principals; and the length of the piece, of which 


“ Soldiers’ Chorus” being hissed as they were 
on the first evening, when I was present! “ Car- 
men” was almost as indifferently supported, but 
in that. opera. Mme. Galli-Marié, the original 
“Carmen,” was heard, and for this opportunity 
alone M. Mayer deserves cordial thanks. She isa 
consummate artist,—we saw “Carmen” with all 
her cruel, heartless fascinations, a woman such as 
would wile the strongest of men to perdition; and 
the charm of the acting and singing, though Mme. 
Galli-Marié has but little voice, was beyond descrip- 
tion. “Les Cloches de Corneville,” was the last 
opera, at the time of my writing this, performed ; 
but there was little noteworthy in this save the 
very clever performance of Mme. Girard as 
“ Serpolette.” tee 
«BER 

The record of other concerts of the month need 
not be lengthy. At the Royal Albert Hall, 
“Elijah” has been given by the Royal Albert 
Choral Society, with a completeness of choral: 
effects nowhere else realizable in London. In the. 
same locale Mme. Patti gave her farewell conceit, 
aided by many of.our leading singers, and the usual 
jJurore was witnessed. At the Avenue Theatre 
Mr. Sims Reeves has been reappearing in the 
“ Beggars’ Opera,” much to the delight of those 
who consider they must hear him “ for once in their 
life.” And at the Shoreditch Town Hall, the 
excellent Hackney Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, has given Dvorak’s “ Spectre’s 





I shall have something more to say presently, was 
very judiciously brought down to two hours and a 
quarter. The concert on the 13th was a very good 
one. The symphony was Schumann’s noble 
“ Rhenish,” and Mr. John Dann, a remarkably 
talented young violinist, played a concerto by Gade, 
the Danish composer, which, though weak enough 
in itself, showed to the utmost advantage the 
powers of one of the most promising débutants I 
have heard for many a day. Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
was in very good voice, sang “ Deeper and deeper 
still” and the “ Message” with all the feeling and 
perfect style of his best days, 
SES 

St. James’ Hall was crowded at the opening 
concert of the Novello series, when Dvordk’s 
“Ludmila” was given for the first time in London. 
Very fine in parts but not a masterpiece—was the 
general verdict; and this must be attributed to the 
dulness and stupidity of the book, and the curious 
potpourri character of the music, which Dvorak, with 
characteristic nuivet’, and evidently striving his 
hardest to please the British taste, has written. But 
let him hereafter know, we care sufficiently for his 
music to prefer Dvorak himself to any amount of 
imitations of the older masters! At the same time 
there is no doubt that there is a wonderful charm and 
power in much of the music of “ Ludmila,” else so 
large a crowd would not have been present at the 
close to applaud the composer long after eleven 
o'clock. Mme. Albani with Miss Hope Glenn, 
Messts. Lloyd and Santley, gave an admirable 
interpretation of the solo music, and the chorus, 





Se 


Bride ;” and at the same concert, Mozart's “ Sym-: 
phonie Concertante,” referred to elsewhere, has, 
strange to say, absolutely for the firet time been 
performed in public.—J. J. B. 








Grau Suche. 


E give in our Music Supplement a portrait 
of Frau Sucher who, alternately with 
Fraulein Malten, undertook the réle of 
Isolde at Bayreuth Festival. Her husband 

is the conductor of one of the German opera-houses. 
| She made her first appearance in London in the 
| German opera season at Drury Lane, 1882 (Direc- 
' tors, Herren Franke and Pollini: conductor, Herr 
| Hans mcr It was then that she appeared in 
| the réle of Isolde at the first performance in 
| England of Wagner's great work which has been 
styled by Ferdinand Priiger Cr agases intimate 
| friend and supporter) ‘‘a beacon light for future 
generations.” On those occasions fonly two per- 
| furmances of the music drama were given) she was 

found, by the more exacting Wagucerites, to be 

vulgar—not at all the ideal and altogether spirit- 
| uelle creation Wagner bas made her. 

But a great surprise was iv store for Londoners 
when they journeyed to Bayreuth this year. Then 
she was discovered to have lost nearly all her for- 
mer conception of voluptuousness in the part, and 
to be upon the whole a refined, highly intelligent, 
and dignified exponent. When she sang her drapa, 
or “ Liebestod,” at the close of the play (havin 
developed from the woman into the seer) few will 
easily forget how extremely womanly and exalted 
was the portrayal of her emotion. 
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Midd eldy’s Pwo 
OAridtmad Eves. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ St. Cecilia,” “The Chilcotes,” &c. 
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HE first of them was a very memorable 
and remarkable evening to Miss Betsy ; 
the second of them was such a long way 
off from the first that it is not time to 

speak of it yet. 

Miss Betsy lived at the end of a close that 
branched off the Canongate of Edinburgh. Not 
one of those vile, evil-smelling, picturesque wynds 


that time and sanitation have yet spared us ag | 


records of the life of our forefathers; but quite a 
pleasant, sunny close, ending in av old, ripe, over- 
grown garden. The garden exists no more except 
in the memory of very old people, who sigh over the 
changed times; but in Miss Betsy's day it was 
still allowed to flourish in peace and quietness and 
to form a green, shady silence for people of a 
serious turn to meditate in. ‘The Canongate has 
now fallen on evil days, but it has a very noble 
heritage of traditions and associations, and in 
Miss Betsy’s time some of these were yet near 
enough to affect the society of the neighbourhood, 


and there lingered in the old haunts scions and | 
offshoots of the families that had once formed the | 


aristocracy of the kingdom. 

Miss Betsy Frazer was herself a very “genty” 
little lady, and she carried her small grey head 
with a certain meek dignity, as became the member 
of a loyal family who had suffered in the ’45 and 


counted their loss in that hopeless cause their chief | 


glory. It was in maiden hearts that Jacobitism 


had its last stronghold. Miss Betsy kept the | 
flame of her patriotism alive by a gentle trickle of | 


sad “ Prince Charlie” music to which she ac- 
companied herself on her spinet. Her hostility 
to the House of Hanover was more laughable than 
formidable, perhaps, and it chiefly exhibited itself 
in a steady refusal to acknowledge the prayers of 
the Church for his Majesty King George. Miss 
Betsy's father, a gentleman of good descent, though 
a poor one, had played the organ in the chapel 
wherean alien handful of worshippers followed their 
devotions after the rule of the Church of England, 
and it was the custom of this little band to meet 
with a stony disregard and entire unrecognition all 
mention of the reiguing monarch’s name, while 
they still practised at their festive gatherings 


certain symbolic rites in the way of health-drinking, | 


which had no reference at all to the well-being of 
him who occupied the throne. 
In course of time Miss Betsy's father died, and 


she was left to support the family faith alone. | 


She did not marry, perhaps because in a degenerate 
age she found no fellow-believer in a lost cause. 


To her intimates she would say with a faint blush: | 
“This cheek was once honoured by a salute from | 


his Royal Highness Prince Charles Edward; no 
male lips shall ever press the spot again.” 
Miss Betsy had been a pretty little baby when 


she had unconsciously received this honour, having | 


heen carried to Holyrood duriug the short episode 
of the Prince's triumph there ; and she was now a 
pretty, middle-aged lady, and it was only malicious 


yossip to hint that Miss Betsy's spirsterhood was | 


a question less of choice than of necesvity. 

The house in which she lived was the last of the 
row, and it had the privilage of a private and 
separate gate into the garden. This gate led by 
a little path to the door, which possessed two 
very white steps and a shining brass knocker. 
Above the door, thrusting itself out from. the wall 
as if its small narrow panes were keen to see all 
they could of the garden, was a window of the 
Scotch Baronial order of architecture. In the 
room to which it gave light Miss Betsy sat habi- 
tually, and here she kept her relics and treasure— 
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various family and royal portraits; the gword that 
had struck for the Cause; the cockade that was 
worn in sign of rebellion—bits of faded greenery, 
each with a history for its owner; and the spinet 
which had grown old and lost its voice, like Miss 
Betsy. The place of honour was occupied by the 


memory. Before this picture it was her custom 
to burn candles on certain sacred days of the year— 
a birthday that fell in the year 1720, for instance, 


many hopes, and a dark death-day in 1788, that 
finally extinguished them all. Since this last date 
| Miss Betsy had worn mourning. 

| On Christmas Eve, too, the flame was lit, when 
| Miss Betsy observed a solitary festival, Christmas 
| was but little regarded in the wynds and closes, or 
| indeed in any part of the Scottish capital; but 
| Miss Betsy was no Presbyterian that she should 
| refuse to acknowledge days and seasons. She had 
lit her candles under the portrait which was 
adorned with a new wreath of cut-paper leaves, she 
had drawn the curtain upon the night, and had 
| seated herself placidly at the fire with her knitting, 
when a faint, odd sound forced itself on her 
attention. 

There were sounds enough that came all day 
long and for a great part of the night, from the 
noisy street close by, but this sound was much less 
remote ; it was just under the window, indeed. 
It might have been the appeal of a cat or dog to 
ve let. in, but Miss Betsy’s puss, Chevalier, was 
snugly curled on his own cushion, and she owned 
/nodog. Being a little woman of a very tender 
heart, however, she went to see if it were some one 
else’s favourite that sent out a cry for admittance. 

The little maid who served Miss Betsy during 
the day had gone home, and though it was quite 
early in the evening she suffered some trepidation 
and fluttering of heart as she unbolted the door. 
Suppose it should be some wicked person or thief 
who had heard of the family plate (Miss Betsy always 
| thus characterized the twelve silver Queen Anne 
teaspoons and the six toddy-ladles), and who had 
used this device to obtain entrance ¥ Her hands 








| shook as she opened the door and looked fearfully | 


out. There was no burglar there, but there was 
certainly something which was whiter even than 
_ the well-cleaned doorsteps and than the moon that 
| had risen in the frosty sky and was chequering th 
| old garden with vivid bands of light. : 
Miss Betsy peered at it, shivering with cold and 
| excitement, but when again there arose that odd, 
| wailing sound, Miss Betsy’s scream mingled with 
| it—for the wailing came from the bundle, and the 
| bundle was a baby. 
| Here was a present about which Father Christ- 
| mas seemed to have made some strange blunder, 
delivering it at the wrong door. Miss Betsy 
| doubtless had been a baby once herself in that far- 
off time when the Stuart cause had seemed to 
triumph, bat one’s own experience doesn’t help 
/ one much in sume things; and Miss Betsy, who 
| would have known perfectly what to do with a 
stray cat or dog, found her energies ail paralysed 
| beforethis helpless morgel of humanity. Itoccurred 
| to her at last to lift and carry it in from the cold, 
' and this she did, touching the bundle almost as if 
it would burn her, In her distraction she laid it 
| down right under the picture which the lights 
illuminated, and then she stood still and wrung 
| her hands, 
This was not likely to,help matters much, how- 
_ ever, and when the baby set up a remonstrance in 
| the shape of a sturdy howl, Miss Betsy did what 
| she had never done before~~-she fled from the house, 
leaving the door wide open to the entrance of any 
| passing thief, and not even lingering to remove 
| her cap or mittens, or the spectacles dropping from 
her nose. 
|  Tit-a-pat went she up the close, and a frightened 
yet imperious rap it was she gave at the door of 
Miss Buckle, her nearest friend and neighbour. 
| ™ Save us, is’t you, Miss Betsy! What's gane 


hero whose kiss was the gentle lady’s proudest’ 


to the rejoicing of many hearts and the raising of 





armed with a stout stick, and wearing a 
for the hour seemed late to homely folks, 

“Oh, Miss Martha,” Miss Betey 
almost sobbing, “it's a wean—left on my dog. 
step!” 

“A bairn! Preserve me!” Miss. Martha ey, 
claimed, meeting the occasion with a fit amount 
of wonder and astonishment ;. but though Mix 
Buckle was as greatly at a loss as her friend hoy 
to receive the self-invited guest, she was a womay 
of prompt resource; and while Miss Betey wa 
still bewailing and wondering, she had promptly 
convened a meeting of mothers, and was marching 
them to the rescue. 

Miss Betsy headed the procession with fluttering 
steps, beginning to foel a little proud of the adven. 
ture, and telling over and over again how she had 
heard a cry, and what she had thought, and how 
she had felt, &c. &c, 

“It was crying like—like—” comparison failed 
her as she went upstairs, especially as “it” was 
not crying now. There was, indeed, quite an 
ominous silence. Could the burglar who for ever 


a, 


haunted Miss Betsy’s imagination, have carried 


the baby off with the ladles and the Queen Anne 
spoons? This question was quickly settled: 
whatever else might have been purloined, the 
baby, at least, was still where she had left him, 
She paused cn the threshold, then she turned ani 
said with a gesture that was quite dramatic, in 
spite of the circumstance that her cap was awry: 

“Look at the blessed creature !” 

This is just what the women who were eagerly 
thronging and pushing up the narrow stairs were 
anxious to do, and they pressed into the room at 
this invitation. There was the baby—a sturdy 
rogue—lying on the floor where Miss Betsy had laid 


tears were scarcely dry, at the wreathed and lighted 
portrait above him. 
“Eh, the bonnie lamb!” cried the mothers as 


rose above them all. 

“His blessed Majesty appears to smile on the 
infant,” she said.. Miss Buckle’s tones were always 
majestic when she spoke of her late sovereign; 
“high English ” seemed but a fitting tribute to his 
greatness. 

Miss Betsy looked up. overawed, and indeed it 
seemed as if the bland, melancholy young face 
were smiling condescendingly down on the little 
waif so strangely drifted to this quiet haven. 


II. 
Everysopy thought Miss Betsy very foolish indeed, 
when she announced rather tremulously that she 
meant'to keep the baby. Nobody turned up, indeod, 


gift was never discovered. It would be easy indeed 
for any one to steal away and be lost to recognl- 
tion among the teeming crowds of the old city 
streets. 

Suspicion sought in vain for a resting-place 
among the poorer houses. Miss Buckle, it is true 
was fertile in “supposes” and “ifs,” but as they 
never came to anything, they did not do much good. 
She was also Miss Betsy’s sole supporter in. that 








wrang?’’ cried Miss Buckle, presenting herse 


resolve she had made to keep the baby. ‘The wives 


fine pliskies he'll play wi’ her!” They shook 
their heads in conclave together, consigning the 
child with one voice to the care of its natu 
guardian—the parish. But Miss Betsy had * 
measure of firmness when she chose to exert tt 
and she did so now. The child was seut to her 
she should keep it. 3 
“You ken, Miss Martha,” she said, silencing * 
last conscientious scruple on the part of her friend 
“you saw it with your own eyes how the Prince 
condescended to receive the wee laddie. After that 


‘could I turn the bairn away ?” 


It was a lucky accident that sent the baby’ 
glances where Miss Betsy had surprised them, 
when he came in due time to be christened, it w# 





him, and staring up with dark eyes, in which the | 


one woman, but Miss Martha Buckle’s deep tones 


to claim it, and the donor of this odd Christmas © 


and mothers were unanimously against her. What 
could a single woman know about bairns? “Its _ 
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called after his royal patron, Charles Edward 
4 ne had a dreadful time of it, as may be 
supposed, during the remainder of the little one’s 
babyhood. She suffered agonies of doubts and 
fears, compared with which her old tremors anent 
burglars were mere pale phantoms; but she did not 
Jack abundance of gratuitous advice, and not a 
little kindly help. Charles Edward, once accepted as 
inevitable by the community, became, in short, the 
baby of the close, and had more mothers and nurses 
than he could well remember. But during all that 
anxious time, when he deprived Miss Betsy of sleep 
and kept her nerves fluttering, two things were en- 
dearing the little one to her more and more. 

One was his evident attraction to the: portrait 
of his royal namesake (Miss Betsy would have 
scorned the insinuation that the candles and the 
wreath had anything to do with it), and the other 
was the baby’s flattering admiration of her music. 

Young Charles Edward was delightfully uneri- 
tical. He would stand, supporting himself by a 
chair, and listen opea-mouthed to “ Over the water 
to Charlie,” or, “ Charlie is my darling,” perhaps 
taking the sentiments as a personal compliment 


expression in Miss Betsy’s faded, cracked voice, as 
if it were the Patti of that generation who sang to 
him. The child had an odd passion for music that 
Miss Betsy would say was inherited, till she caught 
herself up with a blush; but it pleased her to think 
that the spirit of her father, who had been an 
accomplished musician, still hovered about the 
house and was in the air, as it were, to be seized 
by her adopted child. In the midst of his 
wildest mood, his most tempestuous passion of 
tears, the sound of the old spinet as Miss Betsy 
flew to it and struck agitated chords, produced an 
instantaneous lull; the magic of the great master 
who has just passed away from us cculd not have 
done more. 

Miss Betsy, who modestly held herself somewhat 
of a virtuoso, was charmed with this homage, and 
destined the boy to fill the place of organist in St. 
Patrick’s, where her father had played the little 
company of worshippers in and out till death called 
him. There could not be a higher honour even for 
Charles Edward than this. 

Miss Buckle, who had instigated her friend 
in the first instance to keep the child, was now full 
of alarms and forebodings and dreadful sugges- 
tions. What if it should all have been a trick and 
the boy imposed on Miss Betsy, to be her ultimate 
destruction? He might run away, which would 
hurt no one but himself; but he might also set the 
house on fire, or find out his wretched parents and 
bring them to extort money; he might take small- 
pox and give it to Miss Betsy. She was so fertile 
of fears that a stouter heart than the adopted 
mother's might have quailed at the catalogue, 
But in Miss Betsy’s lonely heart was growing up 
a defence against all fears; the love of a little 
child was making her brave to face all things for 
his sake. 

And, indeed, it was a pretty thing to seo the 
little one clinging to Miss Betsy, clutching at her 
cap, and making laughing grabs at her spectacles, 
or thumping all unrebuked with the brown fists 
on the spinet, or holding up his jam “ piece” to 
share with the other Charles Edward, whom he 
somehow had come to consider as a friend. 

But when he began to toddle alone, she had much 
ado to keep him within sight and hearing. Every 
Penny-whistle or jew’s-hdérp that made its little 
squeak of sound, every passing “ hurdy-gurdy,” drew 

Masa magnet; when nothing else offered, there 
was the unsteady chime from St. Giles’s thut came 
floating Gown the close with a pauso and a rush 
of hurrying notes from the crown of the noble old 
church, carrying a secret message for Charlie. 
Miss Betsy's harmless music was no longer suffi- 
Cient to satisfy this greedy thirst, and Miss Betsy 


“ He has a vagrant’s blood in his veins,” said 
Miss Buckle, growing grandiloquent in her desire 
to be impressive, “Mark my words, Betsy 
Frazer, he’ll go out one fine day an’ no’ cast up 
again.” 

“ He’s a good bairn,” said Miss Betsy, moved to 
the defence of her treasure; “ you should hear how 
fine he’s learning to play the organ, Miss Martha, 
and he kens every tune in the song-book by 
heart, an’ he can whistle like a laverock. You'll 
have heard Mrs. Fairlie’s ne’er-do-well of a man 
has come back like the sorrow he is P” 

She changed the subject of conversation adroitly, 
for, indeed, an examination into Charles Edward’s 
other accomplishments might have been embar- 
rassing. 

It was early agreed that, though he shared Miss 
Betsy’s home and her scanty income, the boy was 
to be brought up to the station into which he 
appeared to have been born. 

He was sent, as were gentle and simple in that 
day, to the parish school, where, however, he did 
not shine as an ornament and acquired no dis- 
tinction, save that of earning more “ pawmies” 
than any other scholar. 

The boy had a restless nature, and he was 
“dour” and “thrawn” under correction. “But he’s 
a guid bairn to. me,” Miss Betsy would say tre- 
mulously, when some new misdeed of his was 
related to her; and indeed it seemed as if love for 
his protector and a passion for music were the 
only two emotions by which his wild nature could 
be swayed. 

The wanderings from home in pursuit of any 
street Orpheus, and ‘the playing truant from school 
continued, however, and there came a day—a day 
of blackness in Miss Betsy’s annals—when it 
became necessary to inflict corporal chastisement 
on the rebel. 

That morning, when Charles Edward was taking 
his unwilling way with the hated bundle of learn- 
ing on his back to school, there had marched up 
the Canongate—with nodding plumes and tartans 
fluttering proudly in the breeze, led by the gay, 
insouciant skirl of the pipes—a company of 
the famous 42nd Regiment, bound on foreign 
service. 

There are few finer sights even now, when the old 
backbone of Edinburgh, the early home of its lords 
and ladies, is shorn of much of its picturesqueness, 
than the defile of a regiment, especially if it be a 
Highland regiment, up the narrow Netherbow, and 
thence by the High Street and Lawn Market, to 
the Castle that crowns the heights. ‘There is some- 
thing in the sight of the tartan and in the sound 
of the pipes that stirs the blood of a true Scotch- 
man, and when these are seen or heard in a foreign 
land, they have a trick of dimming the éyes and of 
arousing that “heimweh,” that nostalgia for which 
-we home-lovers have to borrow a word. 

As for Charles Edward, that wild, half pagan 
music had for him a challenge which no power of 
his could have resisted. With a half-unconscious 
movement in his desire to be free, he flung his 
books from his shoulder and set off at his quickest 
speed after the soldiers—anywhere, everywhere, 
he would have followed while that heart-stirring 
music led. There was already a large fringe of 
ragged admirers on the track of the company, but 
Charles Edward was soon ahead of them all, 
keeping pace with the pipers, his head well up, 
his eyes bright, every nerve in him thrilling and 
tingling in response to the wild exulting strains. 

It was nightfall before he went home, and then 
only probably because a sense of hunger impelled 
him, and he found a little band of matrons awaitiug 
him with the rod of correction. 

“Ye wee Sawtan!” cried the foremost of them, 
in grim, exultant tones; “ ye thocht to come ower 
Miss Betsy wi’ your wheedling ways, did ye? Ye 
need na’ try your havers cn us. Come awa this 
meenit, and tak’ ye’re whacks, ye ill scoun’rel, 
pitting Miss Betsy that sair aboot that no’ a 
morsel o’ meat has she ta’en this day!” 





erself was for ever peering out of the door, or 
tending her little maid running after the truant. 


was a big, well-grown lad of thirteen, and he might 
easily enough have defied the stoutest matron cf 
them all. For the first moment, indeed, he glared 
at them with bold: defiance and rage at the in- 
dignity of being punished by women, but at the 
mention of Miss Betsy’s grief he suddenly hung 
his head and surrendered. He took his correction 
like a lamb, to the amazement of the committee 
who had come to give their leader a trembling 
support in the exercise of her mission. 

Miss Betsy, needless to say, was not present. 
‘She was shut fast in her own room; weeping her 
kind heart out in pity and distress. If it had been 
any other regiment that had beguiled the boy 
but the 42nd—the Black Watch ! the Whig Militia, 
hated and abhorred of all true believers in the 
divine right of the Stuarts!—that Charles 
Edward should find any glamour in the compary 
levied originally to persecute his namesake—this 
was the head and front of his offence. 

“T must have taught him ill. Maybe he did’na 
mind, puir bairn,” she said, with quick self-blame ; 
aud when the punishment committee had at last 
gone away, leaving their victim in his room, Miss 
Betsy consoled the prisoner and comforted herself 
with a secret dole of good things to eat. 


: IIL. 


Ir seems to be an irresistible impulse with most 
people—it was, at any rate, with Miss Buckle—to 
triumph a little over. another's misfortune in the 
happy conviction that it could not so have befullen 
us. Perhaps Eve said to Adam, “I told you so ;” 
it has, at least, been said many times since then, 
and Miss Buckle said it yet again, when Charles 
Edward was found to have run away finally and 
for good, and all- without “casting up” again at 
nightfall or at noon, in that week, or in any that 
followed it throughout the weary length of the 
summer, 

Miss Betsy had come down on the morning after 
thut,: terrible day of reckoning—when she had 
suffered far more than the culprit—full of benevo- 
lent schemes for the solace of her boy, only to: find 
him fled. The pieture was fresh decked wilh field- 
flowers and leaves, and a wilting handful of the 
same lay upon the open spinet; but Charles Edward 
the younger had vanished, and Charles Edward 
the elder, still smiling with bland vagueness, made 
no sign. The boy must have trudged a long way 
even in those days, when city and country were 
near neighbours, to gather this last dumb token of 
gratitude. Miss Betsy always afterwards referred 
to it as-a convincing proof that Charles Edward 
had cared for her to the last, and had only left her 
because his high spirit could not brook the disgrace 
of his punishment. There was something in this 
pride that dimly consoled her, for she came of a 
spirited stock herself, she would say with a 
trembling lip that hardly bore out the statement. 
This trembling increased as time went by, bringing 
no tidings ; and Miss Betsy, who had been getting 
year by year younger to meet the boy’s abounding 
youth, suddenly grew into quite an old woman. 
The spirit of war was abroad in our land in those 
days, when “ Boney ” was yet a name of terror with 
which to subdue naughty children, and when great 
national triumphs, by land and sea, made every 
boy dream of becoming a Nelson or a Wellington. 
England cheerfully gave her money and her sons 
to save her honour and glory ; boys eurlier became 
men in those days when the nation’s pulse beat to ~ 
one absorbing interest ; when the air was full of 
excitement with news from over the seas, and when 
Whig and Tory forgot their mutual differences and 
joined issue in a common hatred of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. It was, therefore, not hard to guess 
what magnet had drawn Charles Edward away 
from love and duty, and in # time when recruits 
were being eagerly pressed into service, it was 
little likely that any sergeant would reject so 
manly and strapping a lad and so eager and 
promising a future soldier. 





Charles Edward was by no means “ wee.” He 


No direct news was ever heard of the runawa; 
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but rumour wandered from time to time to the 
close. The pipes, rather than the military glory, 
had bewitched the laddie, and he must needs 
follow; report spread that he had gone as a 
drummer-boy with one of the regiments then daily 
embarking at Leith, and his known love of music 
gave probability to the story. Nothing certain 
was ever known of his movements; people were, 
perhaps, not more hardhearted in those days than 
in these, but it was not a scribbling age, and the 
facilities for a total disappearance were far greater 
than now. Charles Edward, indeed, could not 
have written if he would, and so he passed away 
in silence, leaving nothing but a memory behind 
him. 

Miss Betsy drooped gently and grew old, She 
kept the faded wreath her boy had placed there 
unchanged round the portrait, and the spinet 
showed all its row of yellow keys; it was never 
shut, but it was mute like its mistress; but the 
music of a step and a blithe young voice they both 
waited for never came. 

A little coldness had sprung up between Miss 
Betsy and Miss Martha Buckle, neither of them 
could quite have told how. Perhaps Miss Buckle 
dwelt with too much emphasis on her early pro- 
phecies of evil concerning Charles Edyard, 
perhaps it was her insinuation that he had meant 
in his flight to take the “ plate.” ‘The spoons and 
ladles were all removed from their chamois cases 
and counted before her to refute this calumny, but 
Miss Betsy never quite forgave it. She remembered 
it after she had forgotten many other things, and 
it helped to make her life more lonely. 

As time went on she suffered less, and there was 
u whisper among the neighbours that she was 
growing childish, When Chevalier, her cat, died 
in the fulness of an indulged old age, she had it 
stuffed, and could be overheard talking to it in low 
murmurs of the past, in which Charles Edward was 
a baby once more, and had come to her in the 
wintry moonlight crying to be let in. The effigy of 
puss with its staring glass eyes was an excellent 
listener, and the little old lady asked no more. 
Often on a summer night she was found by some 
pitiful neighbour wandering in the still, old garden, 
looking, as she would say, for the bairn Charlie, 
who had strayed from her side. Perhaps she was 
not altogether unhappy as custom and her gently 
dulled senses softened the blow, but with every 
returning Christmas Eve she would light her 
candles and creep slowly down to the door, looking 
out in storm or calm for a white bundle gleaming 
through the darkness, and coming away by-and-by 
a little troubled and vaguely uneasy from that 
vain search, 


IV. 


''ne thunder of Waterloo! "I'was said that that 
fierce cannonade sent its echoes over to England, 
and that on a quiet Sunday, when peaceful folks 
were going to church through the pleasant country 
silences, a dull murmur could be heard as of distant 
storm and a dull shiver of the earth was felt, as if 
Nature recoiled from the blood that was staining 
her summer glory. 

Surely the prayer for preservation from battle, 
murder aud sudden death, went up from many an 
aching, fear-stricken heart in those days with a 
new depth of meaning. At St. Patrick’s, in the 
Cowgate, Miss Betsy joined in this petition too 
but the battles that she thought of were the long 
gone-by party struggles that made up all history 
for her; and when she thought of the second 
Charles Edward, it was not as of one who was 
facing death that day among the growing corn of 
La Haye Sainte, but as of a little forsaken child, 
wailing in the cold white night, or of a sturdy 
young rogue pulling at her cap, and thumping out 
with a brown fist a discordant music from the 
long-suffering spinet. 

Perhaps he thought with a wild unavailing regret 
vf that old time too, as the past is said to wake 
and live before a dying man’s eyes; perhaps he was 
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only grimly determined to fight while he could and 
die hardly; never in any battle before or since had 
desperate bravery and personal valour so large a 
share. News did not travel then with the lightning 
speed of our age, and though the post rode as if 
for dear life, it seemed a long, long time to sicken- 
ing hearts at home till tidings of that memorable 
day reached England. When a copy of the 
Gazette fell into any one’s hands, a crowd im- 
mediately gathered to hear the contents in which 
all had a common interest. 

Among the listeners one day was Miss Martha 
Buckle, who carried her vigour into a hale and 
sturdy old age. All hearts were strangely moved 
by the recital of the valour and splendid endurance 
of that famous struggle, and even Miss Martha’s 
stern bosom heaved beneath its sheath of buckram. 
The despatch thut recorded so much glory ended 
with a list of the heroes who had fallen in the 
fight—the officers first~a brave company ; and then 
the rank and file, whose sacrifice we are apt, per- 
haps, to accept too lightly and as a matter of course. 
Miss Martha listened awe-struck and sad to many 
a name she knew as that of some guod old Scottish 
house that had shared in a failing cause in the 
past, but by-and-by her heart gave a great throb, 
for the reader had come to the name of Sergeant 
Charles Edward Stuart. 

Miss Martha waited for no more. There could 
not be two of that name, common as it is in 
Scotland; she never counted, at least, upon that 
chance. She went home with many strange feel- 
ings at work within her, but when she reached 
the close she passed her own house and turned, 
for the first time. for years, in at the gate 
of the old garden, and by the open door to the 
room where the portrait hung with some remnants 
of greenery about it still, and where Miss Betsy 
sat with a placid smile on her gentle old face and 
peacein herheart, As Miss Martha Buckle marched 
down the close she had foreshadowed quite a 
dramatic reconciliation. She had meant firmly, but 
kindly, to point out to Miss Betsy how her assertions 
had proved true in the past, and were to be strikingly 
verified once more; for it was certain now that 
Charles Edward would never come home, seeing 
that he lay among the slain at Waterloo. Having 
thus finally justified herself, Miss Buckle had 
meant to be very forgiving and sympathetic, and 
to deplore with her friend that the lad had not 
fallen in a better cause ; but at the sight that met 
her eyes this lofty purpose was changed. 

Miss Betsy got up and made her friend a little 
curtsey of welcome. 

“Come in by, Miss Martha,” she said, as if her 
visitor and she had met but yesterday ; “and how’s 
all with ye the day? Chevalier, ye loon, come 
down off the easy-chair this meenit. He’s getting 
auld, like his mistress, puir beast,” she said, with 
an apologetic smile, “and he’s forgotten his 
mainners.” 

“T’ll sit down here,” said Miss Buckle, plumping 
down on the first seat that offered, and looking 
strangely at her old friend. “ You’ll—you'll have 
been out for a daunder this fine day, Miss Betsy?” 
she stammered, feeling conversation to be strangely 
difficult under such unexpected circumstances. 

But Miss Betsy was looking beyond her vaguely 
at the open door, with a wistful searchiug expres- 
sion, 

“Have ye come across wee Chairlie?” she 
asked. “He went out a whilie ago, but he'll 
come up the now. He aye casts up,” she looked 
at her guest with gentle assurance. “ Listen, 
there's his bit foot on the stair! ” 

Miss Buckle secretly wiped away a slow tear as 
she gave some random answer, but while Miss 
Betsy rambled on, living back on her life, as it 
were, and talking as if the past were the present, 
and the dead stark man on the battlefield the 
little baby of many yesterdays ago, she thanked 
God in her heart that the sad truth need never 
be revealed. She went home and called a meeting 
of the close, to which she told the story, threatening 





with direst penalties the offender who should dare 





hint the news to Miss Betsy. And thus no Whisper 
of trouble came again to disturb the serenity of 
her life, and “ Chairlie” remained to her the bain 
of long ago, for whose home-coming she waited, 
confident that he would return. 

Rumonr for once was wrong, however, and the 
sergeant, who had been left for dead on the field 
on the night of England’s triumph, had still , 
spark of vitality in him, which was faithfully nursed 
into fuller life by a comrade who had borne th 


baffled, but it was a sore wounded and shatters 
man who lay-for months in the sick ward g 
Brussels, hardly caring to take up the broken 
thread of life again and ready to welcome the long 
sleep that promised ease from pain. 

While he lay there, getting what scant attendance 


could be spared where the claims were so many, 


the bed next him had been filled and emptied mor, 
than once—now with one who had conquered in thy 
unequal fight and was going home to rejoicing 
friends—now with some poor fellow who had su. 
cumbed, and was lulled to sleep at last in death's 
kind embrace. ; 

One day, when Charles Edward was making th 
first dim effort to piece together the past and tho 
present, a young and blithe voice was raised ut 
his side—a voice that sang in the sweet accents 
of home— 


“Cam! ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philabeg, 
Down by the Tummel or banks 0’ the Gary? 
Saw ye the lads wi’ their bonnets an’ white cockades, 
Leaving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie? 
Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee? 
Long hast thou loved an’ trusted us fairly ! 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee, 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince Charlie!’ 


“Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow 


to hear in that sad place of groans and tears and 
restless tossings. Straight to Charles Edward's 
dulled and tired brain went the words and the 


and he was back once more in the little room above 
the garden, and Miss Betsy was touching the apinet 
with dainty tripping fingers, and her old sweet, 
faded voice was singing— i 


“Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee?” 


And now the words were changed, and it was 
a sadder note the clear voice gave forth—~ 


*O send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I darena’ name, 
Though his back be at the wa’ 
Here's to him that’s far awa’, 
Ohon! my Hieland man! 
Oh, my bonnie Hieland man ! 
Weel wad I my true love ken 
Amang ten thousand Hieland men.” 


Slowly, slowly, all the past was coming back to 
the sick man, who had seen so many strange plac 
and suffered so many changes of fortune since he 
left the quiet haven where first he had heard this 
plaintive music. Was anybody there praying for 
his return, or had his ingratitude killed the love 
that was so true? 

The voice next him, which had ceased for 6 
moment, now broke out again, this time with a 
irrepressible longing and desire in it— 


‘Oh, why left I my hame, 
Why did I cross the deep?” 


But this was more than the listener, in bi 
weakened condition, could endure. zs 

“ Wheesht, laddie, wheesht, I canna’ thole it 
he cried, and the tears rolled helplessly over his 
cheeks and great sobs shook his chest. He knw 
now what it was he had dimly striven after ia al 
the weeks of his helplessness, what it was that 
tarnished his well-won honours and had 


wilfully from love and daty—from home. 
When he had composed. himself a little, he lift 
















stress and brunt of battle at his side. Death wa | 


thee?” exulted the clear young voice—so strange 


music, waking there a sudden flood of recollection, 


all the joys of his soldier's life—he had gone 8¥4) 


himself on one elbow and locked at the singe rs 
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the neighbouring bed—a mere beardless stripling, 
with a boyish, blue-eyed face. 

“ Were you at Waterloo ?” he asked. aig 

“ Aye, that I was, an’ here’s the proof of it— 
he pointed to an empty sleeve. “It was my first 
battle—was’t yours P” 

“No, lad, but it’s like to be my last.” 

“They've left nae room to doubt in my case,” 
laughed the other ; “ they’ve ta’en the arm that held 
the sword.” \ 

“An’ yet ye’re blithe, lad, and cheery.” 

“Aye, for I’m gaun- hame. It’s hame, hame, 
hame, fain wad I be,” he quoted softly, and in 
his blue eyes there came a strange and tender 
light, as if they saw already the loving faces 
waiting there to greet him. “They telled me I 
was guun to dee,” he murmured, half to himself, 
“but I’m no’ gaun to dee, or if I maun dee, I'll dee 
wi’ my ain folks aboot me at hame.” 

Charles Edward turned sharply away. Going 
back to death or to life, was there any home to 
welcome him, or had he lost that which he so 
lightly prized long ago P 

He slept late, and his dreams were of disaster. 
When he woke he slowly and fragmentarily re- 
membered all the events of yesterday, and he 
listened, expecting to hear that brave young voice 
raised again in exultation or lament; but there was 
only a strange hush and silence. 

“Maybe he’s sleeping—-or maybe he’s set out 
for home,” he thought, and he dragged himself 
slowly round on his other side so as to face the 
opposite hed. It was not empty, though it would 
be so presently, but a soft sheet was gently drawn 
over the sleeper beneath, In the night the call 
had come, and the young singer had gone home 
indeed. With a supreme effort Sergeant Stuart 
dragged himself out of bed and lifted the sheet. 
A cold heavy weight was at his heart, and now he 


remembered that his dreams had been of death. | 
Yet there was nothing sad in the face he looked | 


on; the blue eyes were wide open, and there was 
in them a look of smiling surprise as if some 
happier welcome than he had\dreamed of had met 
him on the further shore. 

Charles Edward replaced the sheet as gently as 
awoman. ‘I'll go home for you, laddie,” he said, 
there and then registering a vow. “God helping 
me, no faithful heart will ache for me any 
longer.” 

Waterloo befell in June, and before winter the 
huge forces that had been employed, both by sea 
and land, were being disbanded. After twenty 
years of warfare, peace had come at last to a weary 
world, and many a poor fellow went home crippled 
for life, but a hero for the rest of his days, with 
deeds to record to children and grandchildren, who 
never wearied of the tale. 

One bitter night, late in December, a limping, 
ragged figure toiled slowly up the Canongate of 
Edinburgh. There are always loiterers in that 
thoroughfare, even on the coldest night, and there 
were loiterers abroad that night who had not yet 
gtown tired of war stories, and who, recognizing a 
soldier in the battered and worn toiler, would 
willingly enough have entertained him for the sake 
of what he had to tell. But Sergeant Stuart—for it 
was he—waved aside all persuasions to drink and 
rest, and kept steadily on his painful way, up the 
familiar strect where he had played, as a boy, aud 
had followed the pipers—drawn away, away, to. 
scenes of battle, murder, ang sudden death, by 
their shrill, compelling call. 

But halfway up he turned aside, and so crept, 
Weary and footsore and hardly bestead, down the 
unlighted silence of the close, and as he went the 
bells of St. Giles’s suddenly swung out clear-voiced 
through the gloom, and he remembered it was 

ristmas Eve, 

“It's hame, hame, hame, fain wad I be,” he said 
aloud with a catch in his voice.’ Here was home 
at last, outwardly unchanged ; but what if, after all, 

¢ had come too late 


that he sank on the doorstep and hid his face in 
his hands. 

Then slowly, fulteringly, a gentle step came 
feeling its way down the stair and feeble hands 
fumbled with the bolts; the door yielded at last, 


crouching figure. 

It was Miss Betsy, who came, as she had come 
every returning Christmas Eve, to look for the 
white bundle lying in the moonlight—the child so 
long lost, 

She stood quite still a moment, and then, half 
in dread of what ho might see, the soldier let 
fall his hands and looked up. She was old and 
sadly changed. 

“Sair failed,” she would have said herself; 
and he was changed too, almost beyond recogni- 
tion, but as he knew her she knew him. Some 
ray had pierced the darkened and dulled mind, and 
driven away the mist of years; perhaps it was her 
great love and longing that helped her to divine 
the trath. : 

“Eh, Chairlie,” she said, ‘ my ain laddie; ye’re 
come hame at last.” Then she looked round her 
and out into the night, and murmured as if she 
would silence all doubters—“I aye said he would 
cast up.” 

She led him with trembling, clinging hands to 
the light and warmth above where the picture 
still smiled on them, and the spinet stood open. 

“T’ve wearied on you,” she began, and then a 
shade of sudden dread and anxiety crept into her 
gentle old eyes. “ You'll no’ rin awa’ again—you've 
come hame to bide?” she questioned him, still 
with her feeble hands holding him in their weak 
grasp. 

‘God willing, yes,” said the soldier, his head 
drooping on his breast ; “ I’ve come home to bide.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HE evening of the next day, Valerian 
arrived. To say that he was received 
with open arms would be too much; but 
M. and Mme. Roussof were cordial enough 

to him. They were soon won by their future 
son-in-law’s affectionate deference towards them, 
by his simple dignity with his fiancée, and the 
filial affection he showed towards the Archimandrite, 
which he betrayed in every action. After two days’ 
observation, Groucha’s parents both agreed that 
none of the young men who had aspired to her 
hand had been so worthy as Valerian; the only 
misfortune was his indifferent position ; but on this 
point M. Roussof was much more indulgent than 
his wife. 

“That is of no consequence,” said he, “they 
must begin simply. They will have sufficient, and 
luxuries can come after. Groucha has never really 
known luxury ; she will find her husband’s house 
little inferior to our own. I should be the last to 
make an obstacle of his position.” 

The wedding was fixed for the 8th of Sep- 
tember; it was near the time when Benjamin 
should return to the Gymnasium at Moscow, to 
continue his studies, and the short time which 
remained was necessary to complete Mile. Roussot’s 
trousseau. The news of her engagement had been 
published amongst their relations, friends and 
neighbours. 

The news did not surprise Victor much. In the 
far-away thoughts of the young girl he had easily 
guessed that it was something more than the storm- 
chased clouds which occupied her. What most 
affected him was, not the marriage itself, but her 
absence which must be the consequence. Vainly 





The thought so overwhelmed him in his weakness 


he said to himself that Groucha would visit her 


and a trembling flicker of light fell on the bent and 


parents every year; but the idea of seeing her next 
year for only a few weeks, perhaps days, was very 
bitter to him. He did not analyse his feelings 
towards her future husband, but he thought no one 
worthy of her; he was deeply sensible of the 
distance which separated him from Valerian ; but 
he suffered in thinking that this happy man 
would be everything to Groucha, while he was 
nothing ! 

The Archimandrite could not long remain absent 
from his monastery, so Mme. Roussof determined 
to give him another musical treat before he 
returned. Taking advantage of his drives with her 
husband, she taught Demiane another classical 
piece, and one fine evening, after dinner, they 
surprised Father Arséne with it. 

He listened in silence, as usual, his eyes fixed on 
the instrument and apparently entirely absorbed in 
enjoyment of the music. When it ended he smiled 
kindly. 

“That is well, very well,” he said in his sweet 
voice, enfeebled by age and fasting; “thank you, 
my children. Come here, young man, and tel! me 
if you think one can be happier anywhere than in 
the shadow of the sanctuary, serving any other 
master than God ?” 

All eyes were turned towards Demiane, who 
wished himself on the other side of the wall, in the 
garden, the wood—anywhere but here. He must 
reply, however, and the young man decided to do 
so at the risk of earning a reprimand. 

“T do not think,” he said,“ that to gain one’s 
living by‘honest labour, fearing God and serving 
Him to one’s utmost, can be less acceptable to Him 
than being an unwilling priest.” 

M. Roussof looked «it Demiane in astonishment. 
Such an answer must have been well weighed and 
reflected over. Decidedly he was a clever boy, and 
the doctor nodded his head approvingly. 

“That is true, very true,” said Father Arséne, 
not less:surprised ; “but does not your father wish 
you to be a priest?” 

“Yes.” S. 

“Have you told him that you do not wish to be 
one ?” 

“T dare not.” 

The Archimandrite reflected a moment; then 
speaking to Mme. Roussof in a whisper, he begged 
her to send for Father Kouzma. 

Demiane had‘heard, and softly approaching the 
monk, he shyly plucked his gown. 

“You fancy,” said Father Arséne to him, “that 
I am going to ask your father not to send you again 
to the seminary.” 

“A desire from you would be an order,” said 
Demiane, dropping his eyes and feeling overcome 
with agitation. 

“ Not at all” said the monk, sighing. “ We d/ack 
clergy have no authority over the priests or white 
clergy. The bishops are, it is trite, chosen from 
our ranks, and they can command the priests ; but 
those who, like myself, live in a monastery, have no 
influence, unless they are ambitious.” 

“And are you not ambitious, Father Arséne? 
said M. Roussof, smiling. 

“ Not now ! I was once, when I wore a uniform. 
You see what epaulettes I have won!” replied the 
monk, indicating the folds of his black veil which 
rested on his shoulders. 

Father Kouzma entered. He had become soured 
since’ Victor’s accident, and he avoided the 
Roussofs’ house, which indeed he had never much 
frequented. The Russian priests well know that 
they are only esteemed by virtue of their sacred 
office, and then only when they are invested with 
the stole. This disdain for the uncultured man, 
little accustomed to good society, contrasts very 
forcibly with the veneration that the fries/ 
inspires, which is one of the characteristic signs of 
Russian society. In the church, when the priest 
offers the crucifix to the people, the grandest lady 
to set an exdmple to the peasants, respectfully 
kisses the hand of the officiating priest who holds 





the cross ; but nothing would induce her, an hout 
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afterwards, to shake hands with the same man, who 
would then bow to her with almost servile respect. 

The young people were sent away. The Archi- 
mandrite had a long conversation with his host and 
the priest. The latter was obstinate, like all people 
who keep their ideas to themselves, and it was 
hopeless to try and make him listen to reason. 

“ The will of God has destined Demiane for the 
priesthood,” replied he, without attending to the 
least objection. “ The day of the accident I asked 
myself what should be done with this boy, and 
the reply came from Heaven immediately, at the 
moment when Victor was carried in as you know. 
How can we ignore the will of Providence ?” 

When men rely on the decrees of Providence to 
do what they wish, it is perfectly useless to struggle 
with them ; the cause is lost beforehand, and the 
three friends of the young violinist were obliged to 
give up the struggle. ; 

“It must be as you wish, Father Kouzma,” said 
M. Roussof at last; “you are the master, and if 
the Father Archimandrite, your superior in orders, 
though he bas no power overt you, cannot move 
you, it would be useless for me to try. But if harm 


comes of this—if one day your son rebels—in spite 


of my respect for your character, in spite of the 
friendship which I have shown for twenty years tc 
the parish clergyman, I warn you that I shall take 
Demiane’s part, not yours.” 

. Father Kouzma rose without a word, respectfully 
saluted the assembly, and would have retired, but 
the Archimandrite detained him. 

“M. Roussof has spoken to you frankly, too 
frankly perhaps,” he said ; “ it is not for us to judge 
between father and son; but I assure you that 
you are wronging your child, not so much in 
obliging him to enter a career for which he has no 
vocation, as in checking his love of music for 
which Providence has so evidently given him a 
talent.” 

“It is the will of God,” replied the priest coldly 
“] am your grace’s very humble servant.” 

He retired majestically, followed, almost before 
the door had closed on him, by an exclamation. 
from M Roussof, which out of deference to the 
Archimandrite he modified into : 

“Old blockhead! We will help the boy to take 
the liberty which he refuses, will we not, Father 
Arstne ?” 

“ Shame !” said the latter, placing a finger on his 
lips. “Do not stir up strife between father and 
son; it is very wrong, and contrary to the fourth 
commandment.” 

“ No doubt,” replied the doctor seriously ; “ but 
once the standard of revolt is raised, I am warlike 
and ready to fall into the ranks ; and you, Father 
Archimandrite, cannot excommunicate me for that, 
for at least it is a personal affair, and I am not 
Father Kouzma’s son !” 

The good monk could not help smiling, but he 
made a gesture of reproach. M. Roussof, however, 
felt persuaded that for the future Demiane would 
have two firm allies. 

CHAPTER IX, 

Iv Demiane heard no more of it that day, it was 
because every one had long since gone to bed when 
he returned home with Victor. They had heen play- 
ing music until late, and every one had appeared to 
enjoy it so much that Father Arséne thought it 
better secretly to impose two days of abstinence 
upon himself to make up for this excess of worldly 
pleasures, rather than to disturb the festivities by 
retiring. But the next day, at dawn, the young 
man received a sharp lecture. 

“If I did not think that it would cause some 
unple?santness,” said Father Kouzma, after a 
sermon in which he had displayed more than 
ordinary cloquence, “I should forbid your visiting 
M. Roussof’s house, and | should make a bonfire 
of your wretched violin! But I am always the one 
to suffer, and I shall no longer endure reproaches 
on your account. You will return to the seminary 


afier the holidays; your violin will be banished for 





ever, and next year there will be no more question 
of it.” ; 

Demiane tremblingly listened to this decree with- 
out saying a word; he knew that it was useless to 
argue with his father ; much as he lacked firmness 
in the ordinary actions of life, yet, when he had 
made up his mind to anything, he clung to it with 
great tenacity, mistaking his obstinacy for firmness 
of mind. When Father Kouzma had finished his 
discourse, his son left him with all outward show of 
respect, but with an implacable resolution never to 
return to the seminary. 

Instead of taking Victor into his confidence, as 
usual, he went mysteriously to M. Roussof the 
following Saturday, while his father celebrated the 
evening service. This service is ordinarily only 
attended by the church officials, and perhaps a few 
idlers and infirm old people—in a word, those who 
have nothing to do on that day, and such people are 
rare in civilized countries. God, in ordaining that 
Sunday should be a day of repose, has entailed 
much work on every one Saturday evening. 
Mme. Roussof, like all good housekeepers, de- 
voted herself to mysterious occupations in the 
midst of the cupboards and closets in the pantry 
and linen room; her daughter assisted | her. 

Benjamin was manufacturing a kite which, how- 
ever, persistently refused to fly, and the young man 
found the doctor in his study. He, alone, did not 
appear to suspect that it was Saturday evening, 
and that he ought to do some special tidying on 
that day. 

“Ts it you, Demiane?” said M. Roussof. “ Did 
you have a good scolding the other day?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young musician. 

“Has your father forbidden you to play the 
violin ?” 

“ Not this summer, but, when you leave, it will be 
all over, and I shall never see my instrument 
again.” 

M. Roussof fidgeted nervously with the paper- 
knife which he balanced in his hand, and replied 
without looking at his questioner : 

“ Well, that is quite right.” 

Silence ensued, and continued so long that at 
last they both lifted their heads and looked at each 
other. 

“ Does this please you?” asked the doctor, who 
read in the boy’s eyes something unusual. 

“No, sir, it does not please me.” 

“ What will you do, then ?” 

“] wish you to advise me as to what I shall do— 
how I can earn a living in order to continue study- 
ing music; for I do not intend to return to the 
seminary.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, with a sigh that might 
mean sympathy, “and have you told your father 
of your decision?” 

“No, sir, and I do not intend to speak to him 
about it ; it is not worth while.” 

“Excellent! So you have come to ask me to 
help you to disobey your father, and to run away ?” 

“Yes, sir. You have taught me music, you gave 
me my violin, and I do not think vou will abandon 
me now.” 

“Very true ! 
you have gone?” 

“He will be very displeased, I am quite sure ; 
but what would you have me do?” 

“I do not wish anything at all, my boy. But, 
what if he blames me?” 

“You will be in Moscow, M. Roussof; and 
besides, you need not say that you have helped me.” 

“ Just so, a benefactor should be modest ; that is 
very true. And have you arranged all that?” 

“1 thought that you were fond of me, sir, and 
that you feel an interest in my music.” 

“Better and better, What does your brother 
think of these fine projects ?” 

“He says that you will help me to find a means 
of livelihood, till I can earn some money by my 
violin.” 

M. Roussof laid down his paper-knife, leant back 
in his armchair, and smiled to himself. This was 


But what will your father say when 





exactly what he had foreseen, but he had not 
expected to find so much resolution and simple 
dignity in this young man. He had thought that 
Demiane would expect him to provide for him, not 
that he would wish to earn his own living. 

“That is right, my friend,” he said, in a quite 
different tone from that he had formerly used, 
“you may reckon on me. Indeed, I have taught 
you to love music; at present it is a questionable 
service, since it puts you in opposition to your 
father; but perlaps by-and-by it may prove a 
benefit. I hope that then you will be of the same 
mind as now. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Demiane, overcome with joy, 

“ Very well, then, act as if I had said nothing; 
do not be uneasy; take care not to vex your father 
uselessly, and when the time comes we will have 
another chat together. Till then it would be 
useless to discuss your plans.” 

Demiane remained motionless. He found the 
words “thank you” too commonplace, but his 
gratitude must be expressed somehow. As the 
doctor looked at him, astonished at his silence, the 
young man noticed on the table a photograph of 
Groucha holding her baby brother by the hand, 
He took it up, kissed it fervently, then put it down, 
saying : 

“Thank you very much, sir ; good evening.” 

He went out, leaving M. Roussof to think over 
his decision, and feeling that he was well rid of his 
trouble. M. Roussof could not help thinking that 
Demiane’s was no common mind, but in order not 
to be thwarted he only mentioned this conversation 
to his wife, and no one else dreamed of the young 
man’s resolve. 


CHAPTER X. 


SEPTEMBER arrived quickly this year, much quicker 
than usual, and every one was taken by surprise 
at Gradovka. The reopening of the classes, 
Groucha’s marriage, and Demiane’s expected 
departure for the seminary, would all happen at 
about the same time; and Valerian Moutine was 
probably the only one who did not complaih that 
the wedding-day came too quickly. 

The wedding passed off quietly, like a simple 
joining of those’ who loved each other. Mme. 


provoked much remark among their country neigh- 
bours. The bride was composed, the bridegroom 
rather pale. Father Kouzma preached a very 
choice sermon which he had found in his collection, 
and which had only been used twice during forty 
years, being suited to nobles only, and not to 
peasants. The breakfast was very good. Fifty- 
two covers were laid all at one table, which 
accommodated every one, and therefore saved the 
feelings of some. Every one went away content, a 
thing which scarcely ever happens in Europe, and 
certainly never before in that neighbourhood. 

Two days after the wedding Valerian took away 
his wife, and suddenly, no one could explain why, 
Gradovka seemed silent and empty. Groucha was 
not very talkative, nor was she gay, but her 
presence had been the charm of the house, and 
every one missed her very much. : 

Victor had received the news of his friend’s 
marriage philosophically ; for him, moreover, 
this marriage would not essentially change the 
relationship between them. Had she remainedat 
Gradovka with her husband, he would probably 
have bestowed upon the young man some of the 
affection he felt for her, and might have included 
them both in his devotion. 

But when she left, the poor boy felt an intolerable 
ennui. Mechanically he directed his steps towards 
the garden hedge, where he had been accustom 
to see her coming and going, tending the plants 
and flowers with a solicitude that the gardenet 
found troublesome to his peace of mind. Lost 
trouble! the plants might now extend their branches 
in all directions, need water or sun, no one W 
trouble about them now. Every hour, twenty times 
a day, he said to himself: Mile. Roussof is play’ 








Roussof did not even have a new dress, which - 
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Se te ding by the window, or sewing 
: jano, readin: e window, or 
a, pest gs listened, turned his head in the 
po se direction, but he heard or saw nothing 
that even suggested his absent friend. 

é What ails you?” said his brother to him one 
day, when he saw him return from one of his pil- 
grimages to the hedge, looking very miserable. 

Victor, caught unawares, blushed and tried to deny 
the unutterable weariness which his face expressed, 

“Do not deny it,” said Demiane, “it is quite 
natural; Mlle. Roussof was more your friend 
than mine; I was too small, and moreover since 
che has left I see how much the house has 
changed. Mme. Roussof certainly plays a little 
music with me, but she has no heart for anything, 
and it is not the same thing.” 

The two brothers walked slowly by the pond. 
Demiane seized Victor’s arm. 

« Listen,” he said in a whisper ; “ do you remem- 
ber that it was on this very spot I told you that I 
would net return to the seminary ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I. shall not return! M. Roussof has 
promised to find me some means of earning a 
living. Will you come with me?” 

“Demiane, you are mad! You will return ina 
week !” 

“Precisely ; but I shall not go to the seminary, 
I shall go to Moscow; come with me, we shall 
work together; we will at least earn enough for dry 
bread, and we shall be free as air!” 

“I do not know how to do anything!” mur- 
mured Victor piteously. 

“You know enough of Slavonic, Latin, and 
divinity to give lessons to little children.” 

“They will mock me.” 

“We shall see about that!” cried Demiane, 
his eyes sparkling with anger, and shaking his fists 
above his head. I should like to see the wretches. 
who would mock my dear Victor because he has 
fallen from a tree !” 

Full of energy and valour, ne looked as though 
he were preparing for a pugilistic encounter with 
his brother’s future pupils. The latter calmed his 
enthusiasm with a very simple question : 

“Has our father given you permission to go to 
Moscow ?” 

Demiane’s ardour was cooled, and he replied in 
a perfectly calm tone : 

“T have not spoken to him about it.” 

Victor sighed ; it was a trick he had learnt of his 
father. 

“But,” continued Deiniane, “I am perfectly cer- 
tain that he will refuse.” 

“Well, then ?” 

“Then I shall go without his permission.” 

Victor lifted his hands to heaven; but heaven 
must be accustomed to this gesture, for it does not 
pay much attention to it. 

“Will you come with me ?” 

“My dear Demiane, do not ask me! I cannot 
disobey our father and incur his displeasure. You 
have an excuse in your thwarted inclination for 
music ; but I——” 

“You have for excuse your friendship for me, 
and the isolation into which I shall be plunged. 
Think, Victor, all alone in this great Moscow 
where I know no one, I shall be very sad and 
lonely! If you come we shall form a little family 
together, and now and then we shall go and see 
M. Roussof; perhaps he will invite us to dinner 
on Sunday; and then you know that Mme. 
Moutine has promised to spend Christmas with her 
Parents. Then we shall have some fine music !” 

Victor liked music well enough, but he liked 
Mme. Moutine still better, and his brother’s 

argument took him by storm. Still his good sense 
Suggested an objection. : 
“No doubt,” he said, “ but if our father is angry 
th us we cannot return here next summer ; and 
to play music for a week at Christmas with Mlle. 
Roussof—with Mme. Moutine I should say—we 
shall be deprived of our holidays all the summer.” 
Bah !” said Demiane, with the Russian gesture 
ofthe hand, « Well, here goes! Summer is at a 


wi 





distance, while in a week I should return to the 
seminary. You will not come?” 

“T cannot, Demiane!” said the poor boy, ready 
to burst into tears. 

“ As you like,” replied his brother coldly, and he 
turned his back. ; 


This was too much for Victor; he ran after. 


Demiane, and put his hand through his arm with a 
gentleness that would have moved a rock. 

“ And if our father curses us, my brother?” said 
he, so moved that he could scarcely speak. 

“ You fear to share my lot ; you prefer to remain 
at home, loved and petted, while I, disgraced and dis- 
inherited, shall seek my fortune all alone! You do 
well; you have chosen wisely; I do not blame 
you,” replied Demiane, in an offhand way. 

“Father will be so vexed!” said Victor, heavy- 
hearted. 

“And do you think I suffer no vexation when I 
am forced into a career distasteful to me—when 
I am deprived of my violin, which is as necessary 
to me as bread and salt? Do you imagine that it 
is for my pleasure that I shall live as poor as Job 
for several years, instead of remaining quietly at 
the seminary, where at any rate one is well fed and 
treated, and where one has not much to do; with 
the prospect afterwards of a good living with a family 
around me? If you imagine that it is idleness or 
egotism which makes me prefer to leave my family, 
give up my future, and annoy my father, you are 
deceived, Victor.” 

“ But what is it, then?” said Victor, astonished 
at this vehemence. 

“ Brother,” replied Demiane gravely, “I believe 
it is what you call a vocation.” . 

Victor was silent. Vocation for him was a word 
only suitable to religious things, and he did not 
understand its use as applied to a profane art like 
music. His brother saw it. 

“See,” he said to him, with the same gravity, 
which contrasted so strongly with the vehement 
tone and infantine violence of his previous words ; 
“you know that martyrs were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts for their faith, that missionaries have gone 
to savage countries to convert idolaters. Why did 
they do it? They were impelled by some force 
which they could not control ; they preferred to be 
eaten by lions and killed by savages rather than to 
live peacefully, doing easy and agreeable work. 
That is what is called vocation. Very well; I 
prefer to live miserably for ten years—yes, Victor, 
for ten years—scarcely earning my bread, wearing 
threadbare clothes, not daring to make acquaint- 
ances, for I should be too poor. I prefer, if neces- 
sary, to suffer hunger and die on my violin, rather 
than be a priest and renounce music !” 

He was transfigured while he spoke, the paleness 
of his Jips contrasted with his black moustache, his 
eyes flashed like lightning; he drew himself up, 
and his slight figure exceeded Victor’s deformed 
body by more than a head in height. The latter 
looked at him with a fearful admiration, then with 
touching submission, in an infinitely tender voice, 
he said to him softly : 

“My brother, I believe you; to share your 
poverty and toils, I am ready to do as you wish,” 

(To be continued.) 


After loong gears. 


SONNET. 
*¢ Lied ohne Worte,” of Mendelssohn. 


The storm is past, the tempest winds laid low, 

The lurid Sun thro’ broken cloudbank peers 

O'er flooded streams, rent woodlands, battered ears, 

Too late ;—Too late! his light but serves to show 

Ruin and wreck ; why should we meet, to know 

Our hearts grown ol, our heads bowed down with vears, 
Our sad eyes dim with weight of unshed tears, 

And unfulfilled desires of long ago. 


The time is lost, we should have held and prized; 
Hope's passing bell is tolled by the hand of Fate, 
O thousand sickening throbs of hope deferred, 

O thousand joys that die unrealized, 

O thousand present sorrows,—in that word 

“6 Tt michi have been—but now tt is too late!” 


M. C. GILLINGTON. 
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LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
By Dr. Cart REINECKE 


VI. : 


AM of course quite aware, my dear friend, 
that your children cannot keep pace with 
. my letters. Nevertheless, I will continue 
to give you a systematically arranged guide 
through the music for the house. For were I to 
wait till your children had followed me to the last 
grade, it might possibly be too late for me, and 
instead of being able to give you advice, I may 
be listening already to the eternal music of the 
spheres. And as one should never put off any- 
thing good, I will now give you a list of works 
progressively arranged, which will prove useful to 
you. You will not, of course, use everything, but, I 
hope to be allowed to tell you that you will not go 
wrong if you choose from the works mentioned 
below. I must, however, state that it is almost 
impossible to give a strict progressiveness ; what is 
easy to one pupil, proves difficult to another; also 
books containing several or many numbers are of 
different degrees of difficulty. Several of the pieces 
mentioned are more to be recommended for reading 
than for study. 

FOR PIANO—TWO HANDS AND FOUR HANDS, 
Schumann, Album, Op. 68 (perhaps No. I-5).* 
Spindler, Op. 136, Six Sonatinas (duet). 

Reinecke, Op. 54, Twelve Pieces within a compass 

of Five Notes, Book II. 

Eschmann, J. C., Select Movements by Haydn, 

Mozart, Beethoven, Book I. 

Forster, Alban, Op. 57, Three Sonatinas. 
Jadassohn, Op. 17,, Eight Easy and Instructive 

Pieces for Children. 

Kullak, Theo., Op. 62, Childlife, First Series, 
Reinecke, Miniature Sonatas, Op. 136. 

Beethoven, Sonatas, Op. 49. 

Heller, St., Op. 23, Quatre Rondos Brillants sur le 

Guittarero. 

Schumann, Album (No. 6-11). 

Dussek, La Matinée, Rondo. 

Eschmann, Op. §5, Dix Mélodies anglaises, écos- 
saises et irlandaises (for Four Hands 

Reinecke, Sixteen Popular Scottish Airs.t 

Gade, Op. 36, Christmas Pieces. 

Kullak, Op. 87, Childlife. 

Mozart, Sonatas in C major ¢, G major 3. 

Haydn, Sonata in G major. 

Reinecke, Sonatinas, Op. 47 and Op. 48. 

pee Fairy Fancies, Op. 147. 

Volkmann, Op. 39, The Time of Day. 

G. Tyson Wolff, Op. 25, Little Pieces. 

Beethoven, Variations on “ Mich fliehen alle Fren- 
den.” 

Hindel, Twelve Easy Pieces, edited by Biilow. 

Haydn, Sonata, D major 4. 

Mozart, Rondo in D. 





* Schumann wrote to me respecting this Album when it was yet in 
manuscript : “‘ My young hild y day—also ask 
for your sympathy. Generally, one likes the youngest best; but 
these especially lay claim to my heart—and they have sprung direct 
from my family life. For the first pieces I wrote for the birthday of 
our oldest child, and so one piece followed the other. It was as if 1 
were once more beginning to compose afresh. Of the old humour you 
will also perceive traces here and there, They are totally different 
from the Scenes of Childhood. Those are reminiscences of older 
people and intended for such, whilst this Christmas Album rather 
contains fancy pictures, forebodings of future experiences for younger 
ones, But why explain to you, who always enter into my music 
with so much sympathy? You will understand better than any one 
else the meaning and bearing of this little work.” 

t “ Listen most attentively to all popular songs ; they are a mine 
of the most charming melodies, and afford an insight. into the 
character of different nations."—Schumann, ‘Advice to Young 
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Beethoven, Rondo in C, Op. 51, No. 1. 
Keinecke, House Music, Eighteen Easy Pieces, 

Op. 77+ 
Beethoven, Variations on * Une Fiévre bralante.” 
Mozart, Sonata C major, 4. ; 
Volkmann, Op, 11, Musical Picture-book, for Four 

Hands, 

Clementi, Sonata in G. 
Field, Nocturnes in B flat and E flat major. 
/lummel, Rondoletto in F, 
Krause, A., Sonatas, Op. 10 and Op. 12. 
Wilm, N. von, Twelve little Tone-pictures, Op. 12. 
Heller, Sonatinas, Op. 146, 147, 149. 
Reinecke, Six Suites, Op. 173. 
Bennett, Op. 28, Introduction and Pastorale. 
Gade, Three Album Leaves. 
Reinecke, Serenades for the Young, Op. 183. 
fIeller, Promenades d’un Solitaire, Op. 78. 
Mozart, Concerto B flat (Kéchel, No. 238). 
¥ Concerto C major (Kéchel, No. 415). 
mn Concerto F major (Kéchel, No. 413). 

| Cadenzas for Mozart's Concertos by Mozart him- 
self, by Hummel, and by Reinecke, have been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, the complete 
edition of which (edited by Reinecke) ought to be 
mentioned here. ] 

The easier Songs without Words, by AZendelssohn, 
as well as the sonatas by A/ozart and Haydn, and 
the easicr sonatas of Beethoven, may now be played 
by degrees, One may now also begin gradually 
with the easier pianoforte works of Fvanz Schubert 
and Chopin (some of the Mazurkas, Valses and 
Nocturnes), 

Rubinstein, Op. 93, Miniatures. 
Heller, Op. 15, Rondino brillant sur “ Les Treize.” 
Schulhoff, Op. 23, Trois Idylles. 
Pach, Six Short (French) Suites. 
Gade, Op. 19, Aquarellen. 
Heller, Op. 85, Two Tarentelles. 
Liller, Op. 55, Three Marches. 
» Op. 97, “Zur Guitarre.” 
» Op. 144, Moderne Suite. 
Kirchner, Op. 7, Album Leaves. 
Scholts, 17., Op. 20, Album Leaves. 
Mosskowski, Op. 12, Spanish Dances (Four Hands). 
Schulhof{, Op. 30, Souvenir de Varsovie. 
Schumann, Op. 15, Scenes from Childhood. 
Re Op. 124, Album Leaves. 
a Op. 18, Arabeske. 
s Op. 19, Blumenstiick. 
Chopin, Funeral March from the Sonata, Op. 35. 
Leschmann, J. C., Op. 69, Ten Piano Pieces. 
franz, Robert, Album Leaf, 
Flenselt, Op. 28, Two Valses. 
Lisst, La Regatta Veneziana, by Rossini. 
the “ Soirées Musicales.” 
Mendelssohn, Op. 16, Trois Fantasies ou Caprices. 
Moscheles, “Les Charmes de Paris.” Introduction 
ct Rondo Elégante. 
Raff, Op. 157, No, 2, La Fileuse. 
Rubinstein, Op. 3, Deux Mélodies. 
Schubert, Op. 94, Moments Musicals. 
Lachner, V., Op. §7, Prélude and Toccata. 
Bennett, Op. 10, Three Musical Sketches, 
Mendelssohn, Op. 14, Rondo Capriccioso, 
ss Op. 33, Trois Caprices. 
Saint-Saens, Op. 23, Gavotte, 
Jiummel, Op. 38, Sonata, 


From 


* Bach, Six Partitas. 


» Six English Suites. 

Tiller, Op, 115, Gavoite, Sarabande and Courante, 

Lisct, Consolations. 

Nheinberger, Op. 113, Capriccio, Menuette and 
Fughetta; for the Left Hand alone. 

Schubert, Op. 90, Four Impromptus. 

Op. 142, » ” 

Bach, Fantasie in C minor 4. 

Heller, Op. 33, La Truite. 

Lisst- Schubert, Transcriptions: Praise of Tears, 
Scrénade, &c. 

Kirchner’s Transcriptions of Songs by Schumann 
and Jensen, 

Mosart's Menuets, transcribed by Otto Dresel. 

Hummel, Concerto in A minor. 

Mendelssohn, Variations Sérieuses. 


And so on, ad infinitum! You will probably 
be astonished, dear friend, that in this little list so 
many more modern than classical composers are 
named. I take it as a matter of course, that, after 
having gone through the preparatory studies, the 
works of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart, 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
must form the basis of study,.round about which 
the works of new composers group themselves. 
A good teacher knows, without being advised, in 
which order these should be given to his pupils. 
Only here and there have I named some of the 
works of these masters, to mark, as it were, the 
stations. Besides, of course, one ought always to 
play purely technical exercises and real studies. 
The number of collections of scales and finger- 
exercises is legion, and I only name here those of 
Plaidy, Kohler, Henselt, Bruno Zwintscher, Emil 
Krause. (The two last-named works are very 
voluminous, but eminently useful.) Studies, you 
will find progressively arranged, below, but I can 
only hint at the progression, as many books of 
studies advance more quickly than others. The 
teacher must complete, by his experience, what I 
can only give in outline. 
Bertini, Op. 100, 25 Studies. 
Le Coupey, Op. 20, 25 Studies. 
Czerny, Preparatory School of Velocity, Op. 636. 
Heller, Op. 47, 25 Studies. 
Bertini, Op. 29, 25 Studies. 
Heller, Op. 46, 25 Studies. 
Bertini, Op. 32, 24 Studies. 
Bach, Twelve Short Préludes. 

zerny, “ School of Velocity.” 
Reinecke, Op. 162, Twelve Studies. 

» Op. 130, Twelve Canonical Studies for 

Four Hands. 

Cramer, Studies.* 

Heller, Op. 45, 25 Studies, 

Reinecke, Op. 137, 24 Studies. 

G. Welff, Op. 26, 30 Studies. 

Bach, Inventions for two-parts and three-parts. 
zerny, Op. 699, 25 Studies. 

Pe Op. 740, Kunst der Fingerfertigkei:. 
Kullak, The School of Octave-playing, Op. 48. 
Mayer, Carl, New School of Velocity, Op. 168. 

G. Wolff, Op. 19, 32 Studies, 
Moscheles, Op. 70, 24 Studies. 
Kessler, Op. 103, Studies and Préludes. 
Reinecke, Op. 121, 24 Studies. 

The final studies are of course those by Chopin, 
Henselt and Liszt, as well as those by Saint-Saéns 
(and Rubinstein). 

This short list does not in the least lay claim to 
completeness. If you wish for cémparative com- 
pleteness I must refer you to the works of .Kohler 
Knorr, J. C. Eschmann,. and to the already 
mentioned “Guide du Jeune Pianiste,” by E. 
Eschmann-Dumur, which latter work has been 
compiled with special care. 

I yet owe you a reply to your question about 
playing by heart. In my opinion, one ought not 
only to cultivate and promote a good musical 
memory, but also to exercise a weak memory. It 
is very nice not to be obliged to unroll one’s music 
before every little musical performance ; and play- 
ing by heart possesses, as you know, a great charm 
for the greater part of the audience. Whilst 
acknowledging this, I must nevertheless deplore 
that, just now, playing by heart has become a sort 
of sport. Every conductor who has, like myself, 
experienced, times without number, how soloists of 
first or lesser rank have brought the accompanying 
orchestra (and especially the conductor) into the 
most painful embarrassment by their slips of 
memory—he who was ever the confidant of 
virtuosi, who in this or that place asked for a 
stealthy sign—may well exclaim ;: “ Most honoured 
sirs! by all means play your solo-pieces by heart, 
for in these you can easily help yourselves, should 
your memory fail you; but if you play with 
orchestra accompaniment, kindly follow Madame 
Clara Schumann's example. She is no less truly 





* The selection of fifty of these studies, edited, progressively 





arranged, and with explanatory notes by Biilow, can be strengly 
recommended, 





ates 


an artist than you, and knows her concertos just as 


well by heart as you do, but she nevertheless care. 


fully puts her music on the desk, to avoid the 
possibility of stumbling.” Artists with phenomena] 
memories have existed, and do yet exist, as, for 
instance, Franz Clement, the Viennese violin. 
player, for whom Beethoven wrote his violin. 
concerto, and who once, after the first production 
of an opera by Cherubini in Vienna, wrote down 
the following night, from memory, the score of the 
finale, and presented it the next day to the 
composer; Hans von Biilow; Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, who, when only a boy, accompanied 
Bach’s Matthew Passion by heart on the piano ; 
or Rubinstein. 
ones; and it happened even to Mendelssohn, in 
Diisseldorf, that his memory failed him in his own 
D minor Concerto. 

I am told, that in Russia and America, a virtuoso 
is lost at once if he uses his music. One can only 
smile at such notions of musical art. Should play. 
ing by heart enhance the artistic enjoyment, every 
honest artist would have to force himself, a sout 
prix, to play by heart; but that certainly is not 
the case. Who would dare to assert that the 
productions of the Joachim-Quartette Society must 
not be numbered among the most sublime which 
executive skill can produce? And yet the four 
artists have their music before their eyes. Who 
knows whether the hidden organ-player plays by 
heart or not? Is it not a matter of indifference to 
the blind or shortsighted person whether the player 
plays with his music or without? It is therefore 
certainly not.a question of greater artistic enjoyment 
when listening to a piece of music played by heart, 
but playing by heart becomes with artists a ques: 
tion of fashion, sport, display ; and the public have 
by degrees become so accustomed to it, that they 
almost consider it their right to demand it. The 
principal reason, however, that modern artists, also 
have so completely accustomed themselves to it, is 
that the demands made on the player’s virtuosity 
in the time after the classical period, are so 
enormous, as to force him to give so much time 
to practising, that the fingers must retain the piece 
as it were by themselves. And not unfrequently the 
fingers know more about the music than does the 
head! Asa matter of course, every soloist ought 
to have his task completely fixed in his memory; 
but I do not consider it so very dreadful, if, in 
spite of this, he puts the music on the desk when 
playing with an orchestra ; for to err is human, and 
a slip of the memory and its consequences impair 
the enjoyment to a greater extent than playing by 
heart would heighten it. It is a bad sign, however, 
if the player confesses that the open music-book 
embarrasses him, for this generally proves that he 
can only perform his task when rushing along with- 
out looking to the right or to the left, like a railway 
engine—mostly after disproportionably slow and 
mind-stultifying practice. You must forgive 4 
much-tortured conductor this digression. And 
now I will return to our subject, and tell you 
not to keep your little ones from playing by 
heart, so long as they are not led into careless 
playing, and into the improvising of other, and 
perhaps wrong, harmonies. It is, however, specially 
desirable that the little musicians should get an 
insight into the nature of harmony and modulation, 
as well as into the structure of a piece, in order 
that they may perfectly understand the construc: 
tion of the piece they are playing. I advise yo, 
therefore, to analyse carefully with them the piece 
they are learning, as it will then be played, if played 
by heart, with clear consciousness, and wil 
fixed in the memory. And in order that you may 
instruct yourself more accurately in harmony 4” 
construction (should it be necessary), I recom 
mend you the bocks on Harmony by Aédhter 
Morits Brosig, Oscar Paul, Piutti, Jadassohn, ie, 
as well as the excellent and concise work by 
S. Jadassohn, “On Forms in Music.” a 

I have written now until my fingers ache, 4 
must say farewell. 

(Zo be continued.) ; 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY. 


HE present chapter is principally addressed 

to the mothers of families, 
Music, which has had its deities, was 
formerly a profession limited to bards, trou- 
badours and poets. In bygone times it scarcely 
extended beyond the walls of the church. It is to the 
Renaissance that we have to look for the beginning 
of the movement, which has continued to exercise 
and to extend its influence from that time until our 
own day. Under the empire of monarchical France 
the pretentious guitar, one of the most primitive of 
instruments, became the fashion, maintaining its 
position of superiority over the harpsichord. Even- 
tually, however, the piano appeared, and matters 
began to wear a new aspect. At the present time 
music constitutes an integral part of education ; 
but despite this fact what do we see? We behold 
children growing pale day by cay for ten years overa 
keyboard without knowing their music notes. They 
are condemned to grind perpetually at the same 
little piece of music, and to hammer it note by note 
into their heads for lack of power to read and to 
learn a second piece. It is really a torture for the 
pupil when no one is near with sufficient know- 


ledge to guide or direct him, and it is a much. 


greater torture for the hearer who has to sit and 
listen to such pitiful efforts. 

Why is this? Is it the fault of the child? Not in 
the least ; and less above all in England than else- 
where. There is no harm in acknowledging that 
there is less slothfulness among the English people 
in this respect as compared with many other 
nations. Let us grant that the English at least 
plod steadily onwards. 

The fault is entirely due to the parents who yield 
to certain prejudices, and to the professors who gain 
their livelihood by fostering them. The prejudices 
which it is necessary to break down are of a twofold 
character—ignorance and vanity. 

There is a conviction cherished in some quarters 
that as soon as a child can sing fairly well, or has 
acquired a certain facility in playing an instrument, 
it is incumbent on the part of the parents to parade 
the acquirements of the child before the friends of 
the family. The friends,evince an anxiety to hear 
the child sing or play, and the mother is not back- 
ward in insisting on the request being acceded to 
by the child. Should the latter, conscious of its 
deficiencies, refuse to comply, the mother will un- 
hesitatingly rejoin, “Then it is not worth while 
learning if your talent is not to be shown.” This 
utterance, which I hear daily, practically amounts 
to saying, “It is not worth while learning if your 
acquirement is not to be used to weary other 
people!” As if you could not pu¢ your amiable 
friends to no other purpose than that of seourging 
them the whole of their lives ! 

It is necessary to remember that learning a thing 
does not constitute knowledge. Why do you wish, 
while your children are engaged in learning, that 
they should make a display of their ignorance? 
Exercise a little patience until study and labour 
have made them somewhat more presentable. 

When you go to a ball, madame, you do not 
Present yourself before your friends in a partially 
dressed condition ? By no means ; you wait until 
yourtoilet is complete. The same rule holds good 
in Tegard to education. Refrain fromi exhibiting 
incapacity in its nakedness ; rather wait until it can 

. ta Of course it is perfectly well under- 
mies at hee. children are prodigies. There is 
ps Pid so blind to, or so tolerant of, defects as the 
iG hed sae but your premature compliments 
ia y the taste for work. Encourage, show how 
Ing ought to be done, but do not praise. 
very day in this country the circumstance is 


¢ 





thrust upon cur notice of a young lady who, in 
deciding to take singing lessons, has the hardihood 
to set herself down among her friends and to 
blunderingly sprawl through her piece of music after 
the first lesson. The mother, who is always in this 
matter the real culprit, will immediately say to her 
daughter as soon as she has left the presence of 
her teacher, “ Now sing tous the piece that you are 
learning.” 

Supposing now that this same fond mother in- 
tended her son to be a doctor, is it likely that she 
would say to him after his first day at the University 
—“ Look after your little sister, who has either the 
measles or scarlatina.” 

Yes, you laugh; but it is quite as absurd to 
expect a satisfactory result in the one case as in 
the other. 

What would these mothers and young ladies say 
if a professor replied to them in the manner pre- 
valent on the Continent : “If your daughter wishes 
to learn singing she must engage to take no part in 
any piece, or to make herself heard before any 
person except her professor, for two } ears.” 

Two years! What a good joke this stipulation 
would be considered. 

Besides, is it likely that they-would continue to 
learn for two years? Twelve lessons are sufficient, 
or at the most twenty-four—but two years! What 
in the name of goodness do these people take them 
for ? 

You see, therefore, at a glance what a mischievous 
system has taken root in this country. 

Moreover, ladies, in order to learn singing two 
years alone are not necessary, but three and four, 
and even longer; and this, too, be it remarked, 
while taking your lessons regularly, and not inter- 
mitting them, as you usually do, with agreeable colds 
and too frequently recurring holidays. It is neces- 
sary that you should thoroughly understand in your 
own interest also that the question does not consist 
entirely inthe manner in which you recite a ballad. 
You must at the outset possess a voice. You must be 
able to give it expression ; and it isincumbent upon 
you to work hard in order to giveit volume, flexibility, 
and softness. To attain this end, surely two years 
are not toomany? Then, when the voice has been 
moulded by training into something like a complete 
organ of expression, an additional year or two are at 
least necessary for you in order to leafn how to 
sing. At present you are guileless of the art, for be 
it known that your pretty young ladies who, with- 
out mercy for our ears, murder music in the 
drawing-rooms, are simply conceited persons who 
render themselves ridiculous and destroy little: by 
little the taste for art. 

Absolutely the same system prevails in the 
boarding-school establishments ; indeed, every- 
thing in England in this connection is for a “ show 
off,” for empty display, to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings, for ostentation. 
been under tuition for three months, either in sing- 
ing or at the piano, a concert is quickly arranged 
for the express purpose of gathering all the unfor- 
tunate parents and friends together to hear the 
infant prodigy. You may be inclined perhaps to 
rejoin that a gathering of this kind acts as a stimu- 
lus to self-esteem, to emulation. You are mistaken, 
because the professor cannot render any assistance 
at the concert ; and besides, if it were so the child 
would believe itself dishonoured in accepting it. 
This being so, it becomes necessary on the part of 
the pupil to study one particular piece, always a 
piece in view of the great family ceremony. In 
these circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising 
that the pupils should learn absolutely nothing and 
that progress is not made in their studies. Remerr- 
ber, ladies, that the piano pieces, no more than the 
romancés, do not teach how to play or to sing. 
They are but the studies which aid in giving plia- 
bility to the fingers, and the vocal exercises which 
give power and expression to the voice. 

In the Catholic convents of London, the pro- 
fessors are paid ridiculous prices. It seems that 
their services are estimated according to the num. 
ber of consecutive hours they are at work. These 








‘ 


/unfortunite teachers frequently remain as long as 
six hours at a stretch, riveted to their chair, and 
have to sce a fresh pupil pass before them every 
half-hour. Is it a cause for wonder that weariness, 
drowsiness and disgust should overtake them at 
having to listen to such a large quantity of false 
notes and otherwise defective work? As the years 
roll by the pupils emerge from these seminaries 
just sufficiently blunted to begin their studies 
seriously, How is it possible in these circumstances 
to find teachers of any value in these institutions ? 

Pupils who practise the violin are truly mer- 
ciless, It is customary with people on the Con- 
tinent to say that this instrument does not 
support mediocrity. A different opinion prevails 
in England. Amateurs, and very frequently begin- 
ners, scourge you by playing tunes in which it is 
impossible to recognise a precise note. It wou'd 
seem as if they were desirous of hurling a bold and 
defiant challenge at even the most hardened ears. 
For Heaven’s sake, ladies, wait at least until you 
learn how to bring out a true note before attempt- 
ing to play this ‘difficult and exacting instrument 
before the world. Please carefully bear in mind 
that it is the instrument of all others which calls 
for the most time and patience, as well as the 
largest amount of study. Six and seven years of 
steady work scarcely suffice to render the pupil 
proficient. 

The violin has taken such a hold in this country 
as to necessitate the presence of a special instructor, 
who is frequently very much engaged, in the 
majority of the young ladies’ boarding-schools. 

A truly ridiculous fashion, however, and that 
which puts.the arrogance’ of young lady singers 
to the ordeal of ridicule, is the playing of the guitar 
At the present time you may hear a large number 
of young ladies who, not content with bungling the 
pieces they do not know how to sing, accompany 
themselves on the guitar, which they do not know 
how to play. It is fortunate indeed for us that it 
is not the banjo! 

Will nobody step forward and courageously put 
an end to these absurd exhibitions? Each of us 
laughs in secret, but at the same time we hypocri- 
tically encourage these musicians by compliments 
which no one believes in after the five minutes of 
misery to which we are subjected by these crack- 
brained performers. 

In returning, however, to the first point of my 
discourse, I would again urge upon mothtrs not to 
allow their children to play pieces before they have 
really learnt to do so, and before they have 


acquired a certain amount of proficiency with the 


instrument. When this stage has been reached, 
you might then permit them to appear before an 
indulgent public without fear of offending comple- 


| cent ears, and without exposing them to the 
' liability of vulgar ridicule. 
When a, child has | 


I come now to the second point. It.seems to 
me that the English people begin at the, end 


‘instead of at the beginning. A large number of 


young ladies are anxious to take what they call 
“ finishing lessons,” at a time when they have ‘the 
greatest need of “commencing lessons ”-—that is to 
say, when it is needful for them to learn the prin- 
ciples. 

What I shall presently say will perhaps appear 
very trifling to foreigners, and yet the mothers whom 
I address will probably have more than a suspicion 
that I am right in the views which I urge. 

In order to learn a language we generally begin 
by learning the principles of grammar. In order 
to learn music it is, on the same principle, necessary 
to begin by learning the musical grammar if you 
wish to guard yourself from inflicting upon your 
hearers shocking false notes, continual wrong 
markings of time, defects of rhythm and of style. 
This branch of musical study known as the 
solfeggio, or running the gamut, so familiar to 
musicians on the Continent, is almost unknown in 
England, 

In this country they at once begin by putting a 
piece of music into your hands to be played, after- 
wards guiding your fingers over the notes. It is 
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just as if you were compelled to deliver a speech on 
rhetoric, before you were familiar with grammatical 
analysis; the outcome is, that nearly after a life 
of wasted effort no knowledge is acquired. Parents 
spend large sums of money to allow their children 
to gain some musical knowledge, but these sacrifices 
lead to no result. The child knows none of the 


rules ; he merely picks out the notes of the solitary | a 
Joachim, Rubinstein, and the other great musicians 


piece which he continues to assiduously hammer 
for ten years—that is to say, almost until he gets 
married and abandons music. He detests it then, 
and not without reason. 

Now, ask a young lady to accompany at sight a 
piece of music for singing, or ask a lady singer to 
read the score of a piece in which several take 
part. Is ability to do this extensively met with ? 
‘The reply generally vouchsafed to you is that the 
ability to road music is a gift. This is in reality a 
consecrated prejudice. No, ladies, believe me, it 
is no more a gift than to read your morning news- 
paper. It is an attainment which is acquired with 
the greatest ease, provided you have a competent 
professor to teach you. I regret, however, to say 
that although England is the natural home of all 
musicians without employment on the Continent, 
very few good professors are to be found here. If 
you wish to be a musician, let me urge you to begin 
by studying the so/feggio. ‘This branch of musical 
study is so much unknown here that as soon as 
you begin to teach a child the succession of sharps, 
or the division of time, he calls it harmony. It is 
necessary, therefore, to make the pupil understand 
at the outset that there is between the so/feggio 
and harmony the same difference as there is 
between grammar and syntax. 

It is indispensably necessary to apply these 
principles afterwards to musical reading. What 
would you say if your teachers made you learn 
the newspaper by heart, just as you learn a music 
piece, instead of teaching you the use of letters, 
and afterwards making you read for yourselves ? 

Another question to which you ought to direct 
your most serious attention is the frequency and 
the length of holidays. ‘To make studies profitable 
they should as far as possible be uninterrupted. 
On a sound reckoning it is found that private 
pupils in England have not six months of lessons 
in the year, and for the most part of this time they 
receive but a single lesson in the week. Under 
this system studies are prolonged to an almost 
interminable length and become tedious. Above 
all, the system is hurtful to beginners and to young 
children, who spend their time in learning afresh 
what they have forgotten away from the presence 
of their teacher. Pupils of this class ought to 
receive two and three lessons a week, not more 
than two months’ holidays all told in the year being 
allowed. 

Parents ought equally to avoid excusing or 
exculpating their children when the latter show 
that they have not profited by the opportunities of 
study. It is never desirable to allow pleasure to 
take the precedence of study if you are anxious to 
impress the mind of the child with the importance 
of work, Reereation ought to stand only as the 
reward of studious application. 

I shall close this chapter by recording some 
singular notions I have heard expressed with my 
own cars, 

In the first place, a curious prejudice is to be 
found existing in some quarters in the form of a 
belief that for the purpose of primary instruction in 
music an indifferent professor is sufficient. It is 
argued by these people that later on they will 
engage a competent master for finishing the 
musical education, I urge these people to make 
haste and rid their minds of these erroneous ideas. 
On the contrary, it is in beginning the study that 
the able professor is the most necessary. Principles 
thoroughly well grounded in the pupil exercise 
their influence through life ; those pupils who begin 
well always make rapid progress in subsequent 
stages. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly on the im- 
portance of these truths. I fear, however, it will 
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almost be necessary to trumpet them in the ears of 


the willingly deaf in order to make them under- 
stand the importance of what otherwise ought to be 
as plain as an axiom. 

But here are some of the absurdities that I pro- 
mised. An excellent lady one day argued that by 
learning to read well, she would be prevented from 
playing well. She no doubt supposed that 


who accompany themselves at concerts, as well as 


| the orchestral musicians whose business it is to 





read music just as much as it is to play it, do not 
know how to read or how to manipulate their fingers 
on their instruments ! 

I have heard another lady remark, “ The day on 
which you are able to cross the hands in playing 
the piano you have learnt enough !” 

A third lady pretended that one could transpose 
only when one knew the piece by heart ! 

A fourth assured me that when playing the piano 
with violin accompaniment, it is not necessary to 
make use of the pedal. To do so throws the violin 
strings out of tune! 

There are persons in the world who imagine 
that because you teach the use of one musical 
instrument you ought to teach them the use of all. 
For example, some persons will come to a pianist 
and say, without asking whether he can play the 
instrument or not—“ My little boy has returned for 
his holidays ; give bim some violin lessons ! ” 

The next time he will be asked to teach the 
banjo! “Oh, but I do not know it.”—‘‘ Never 
mind ; at all events teach him a little.” 

Others again are guilty of making stupid com- 
parisons. ‘What! my daughter sixteen years of 
age and not able to play a piece yet? Why, I had 
finished my studies at fourteen.” ‘This amounts to 
saying, madame, that your parents made you work 
and placed the best professors at your disposal— 
advantages which you have not afforded to your 
daughter. The probability is, however, that what 
you call ‘‘ finished” at fourteen years of age is but 
a sweet illusion ; and certainly you will be much 
embarrassed to show any remnant of that accom- 
plishment to-day. There is not a musician who 
would have the boldness to dare to say so much. 

There is a certain egotism about age. A child 
whom the professor scolds will readily answer— 
* My littlé cousin, who is two years older than I, is 
less advanced.” 

A volume could easily be written if one cared to 
chronicle the ludicrous absurdities of which he was 
a daily listener. 

Here is an anecdote of the same kind. 

A lady goes to buy a piano. 

“How much is this one?” 

“ £30.” 

“ And that ?” 

“ £80.” 

The buyer looks a long time without understand- 
ing what could make such a difference in the price 
of the two instruments. But suddenly seized with 
a happy idea the lady carefully counts the keys, 
first of one instrument, and then of the other, 
finally remarking with a disappointed air, “ They 
have, however, the same number of notes.” 

How singular to think that the story is historical 
and that, were I disposed, I could give the names. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Music was a thing of the soul—a rose-lipped shell 
That murmured of the eternal sea—a strange bird 
Singing the songs of another shore, 

J. G. HoLianp, “ Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects,” 


OF all the arts beneath the heaven 
That man has found, or God has given, 
None draws the soul so sweet away 
As music’s melting, mystic lay ; 

Slight emblem of the bliss above, 

It soothes the spirit all to love. 


THE firm of A. Payne, of Leipzig, announces a new 
edition of the chamber concerted music of the great 
masters at unprecedentedly low price:—that is to say, five. 
pence to tenpence each work, 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman's 
Glory,” “ When We Two Parted,” etc, 


CHAPTER XIX, 


CAME downstairs two days after myreconcilia. 

tion with my husband, and was received affec. 

tionately by the good Rector. Lady Waterville, 
too, was so moved by the account of my illness that 
she actually exerted herself enough to write a kind 
note saying that she had quite forgiven me, and 
taken me back again into favour. The sudden 
death of William Greystock had shaken her nerves, 
life was short ; and she wanted to be at peace with 
all those whom she had ever known and loved. 

She added that, among her poor nephew's 
effects, there had been found an album which had 
been given by Inez Greystock to her sister, 
Estella Hepburn. The book was full of scraps of 
prose and verse, all in the handwriting of the jill. 
fated Inez, and the name of Estella was written on 
the fly-leaf, followed by an urgent injunction to her 
husband to place the volume in Mrs, Hepburn’s 
hands if Inez were the first to die. The colonel 
had, no doubt, instructed William Greystock to 
fulfil that earnest request ; and William (for reasons 
of his own) had failed to obey him. 

“We have so few relics of your aunt Inez that 
we shall value that album,” I said to Ronald. 

“ Yes,” he answered thoughtfully. ‘ But what a 
strange fellow Greystock was! What possible 
motive could he have had for keeping a book 
which was useless to him ?” 

“ He was full of mysteries, Ronald ; let us try to 
banish him from our thoughts entirely,” I said, 
with an involuntary shudder. “As soon as we 
return to London, you shall call on Lady Water. 
I long to see it—I think 
it may tell us more of aunt Inez than we have ever 
yet known.” 

September had set in, and the woods about my 
old country home were taking their first autumn 
tints when I said good-by to the Rectory. Dear, 
peaceful house, in which Ronald and I had begun 
a new and better life together! I felt that I should 
love those ivied walls to the very last day of my 
life, and thank God that I had found a shelter there 
in the hour of my sharp distress. _ 

Marian had gone back to her aunt in Curzon 
Street, and I travelled back to London alone. 
Memories came rushing in upon my heart as the 
train bore me back again to the home of my 
wedded life. New thoughts, new prayers, new 
resolutions, made the journey seem short to me. 
There was a clearer light shining now upon the 
path which the young wife had to tread—a path 
in which her feeble feet had often stumbled, and her 
hands groped blindly for some guiding touch. But 
experience had taught me where the dangerous 
places were to be found ; and the mist of doubt and 
fear would obscure my way no more. 

It did not trouble me to know that we should 
have to live as cheaply as possible for many a 
month to come. Ronald had declared himself 
heartily willing to economise, and save enough out 
of his salary to pay off all that we owed. My 
health, still delicate, would oblige me to lead the 
quietest of lives, and my husband repeatedly assured 
me that he desired nothing better than home-like 
peace and rest. We had promised each other to 
begin a fresh existence, making light of small 
crosses, and thinking the most of every joy that 
came te our lot. 

Ronald had already entered into his new employ: 
ment, heart and soul; and as his presence was 
required at his office, it was nurse who came {0 
meet me at the railway-station. 

It was between two and three’ in the afternoon 
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when the train arrived at its destination, and 1 
caught sight of a well-known comely face and a 
portly figure on the platform. _ There was a sup- 
pressed rapture in nurse’s greeting which diverted, 
while it almost unnerved me; the good soul's 
giatitude at seeing me restored to health and 
happiness was expressed in her own quaint 
” na how sweet you look, Miss Louise, ma’am ! 
As pretty again as ever, and everything about you 
smells of the country! Why that's a bunch of 
Glory-de-John roses from dear master’s own old 
tree! And here’s a basket of the Rectory pears that 
make my mouth water to behold ’em! Come, my 
dear, step into a cab, and don’t speak a word till 
you have had a cup of tea and a good rest.” 

Obeying her kind command I was silent as we 
rolled on through the sunshiny London streets ; 
but when we drew near home my heart began to 
throb fast with the bliss of the old love and the 
new peace. 

Still in silence I entered the little room from 
which.I had fled in such wild haste and anguish. 
All the familiar objects seemed to give me a mute 
welcome; there were Ronald’s tambourines with 
their bright streamers of ribbon; there were the 
bulrushes and the old china. On the table was 
my ancient silver teapot covered by a satin cosy 
of my own making, and everything spoke of fore- 
thought and expectation. This was my true home; 
within these two rooms my husband and I were 
destined, as I then believed, to spend many an 
hour together. 

When nurse had sent one of the maids to boil a 
new-laid egg, and had taken off my bonnet with 
her own hands, she began to fuss over me and wait 
upon me as if I had been her little charge of long 
ago. I had emptied one cup of tea, and was 
ready for another, before she remembered that she 
had a message to give me. it 

“Lady Waterville’s man called with a parcel 
this morning, my dear,” she said. “Her lady- 
ship’s love, and she wished to see you as soon as 
you were well enough to go to her.” 

“Tshall very soon be well enough,” I answered. 
“But where is the parcel, nurse?” 

“ Now drink your tea in peace like a good girl 
ma'am,” said nurse authoritatively. 

“T shan’t drink it in peace if you don’t let me see 
that parcel,” I replied. 

The parcel was brought, the string untied, and 
within the paper envelope lay an old-fashioned 
book, with well-preserved covers of scarlet morocco, 
and gilt edges. It was just such a book as one 
sees in the drawing-rooms of ancient maiden 
ladies; and to me there has always been some- 
thing touching in such volumes—shrines of 
memories and dead loves. 

When nurse had gone to look after household 
matters, and I was left alone once more, I carried 
the book to the sofa, and sat down with it upon my 
knees. Close beside me was the guitar, and a few 
rays of afternoon sunlight illumined its polished 
wood and delicate mosaic ornamentation. I toyed 
with it caressingly for a second or two, and then 
began to turn over the album leaves. 

Evidently poor Inez Greystock had been a 
woman who loved poetry and flowers. Her water- 
colour drawings of lilies and roses and pansies 
were superior to much of the boarding-school art 
which was in vogue in her day. As to the poems, 
they were chiefly extracts from Byron and Shelley ; 
all melancholy—all harping more or less on one sad 
string—the utter loneliness of a disappointed heart. 

But at last I came to one page, near the end of 
the book, which was gayer and brighter than any 
which had preceded it. A large card with a gaily 
gilded pattern for a margin was inscribed with 
three verses, far inferior in literary merit to the 
Pe of the poetry in the volume ; and these lines 
= set to music. A simple air it was, apparently 

itten out by a careful hand—every note being 
perfectly distinct ; and at the top of the page there 
a Song for my 


were these words—* H 
Pr —— Oo . 
Guitar,” _— 


What remembrance was it that thrilled me with 
a sudden shock as my glance rested on the first 
words of the littlepoem? I read it fram beginning 
to end, and the lines, commonplace as they will 
seem to strangers, must always remain imprinted 
on my memory. 

‘* Hope guards the jewels, pearless gems and bright, 
To crown beloved brows with living light ; 


When other guardians fail, and joy flies fast, 
Hope leads thee to the treasure-house at last. 


Hope guards the jewels ; love may prove untrue, 
But faithful Hope creates thy life anew ; 

To her, the fairest grace of all the three, 

I leave my precious things'to keep for thee, 


Hope guards the jewels ; there will come a day, 
When she, who loves thee, shall be far away ; 
But Hope will hover near on angel wings, 

And guide thee by the tuneful song she sings,” 


As one in a dream, I put down the album and 
took up the guitar. Already the September sun- 
shine was beginning to wane, and I carried it close 
to the window (just as my husband had done when 
it first came into the house), and examined the 
piece of paper pasted inside the instrument. 

“ Hope guards the jewels.” The handwriting 
here was the same as that in the book. And as 
the truth flashed upon my mind, a feeling, some- 
thing like awe, overwhelmed me for a moment, and 
made me tremble from head to foot. 

It was verily the lost guitar of poor Inez which 
I was holding in my hands. Through changing 
scenes, through divers owners, through unknown 
chances and dangers, it had come back to her 
rightful heir at last. I remembered that a good 
man had guided me to the attic where it was to be 
found, and that a dying man had delivered it to 
me with a blessing. 

And now, with the finding of the guitar, was it 
not possible that other lost things might be found 
too? Just as my heart was throbbing fast with this 
thought, I heard the sound of Ronald’s key in the 
hall-door, and in the next instant he had entered 
the room. 

“My own dear little woman, welcome home !” 
he said, taking me into his arms, guitar and all. 
“Why, how bright you are looking! Is that red 
book my aunt’s old album ?” 

“Yes,” I said-eagerly ; “and oh, Ronald, here is 
some guitar music in it! Play it to me at once; I 
am impatient to hear this tune.” 

He ran his eye over the notes, tuned the instru- 
ment, and yielded to my request at once. I was 
not deceived ; the first chords, sweet and soft and 
gay, convinced me that we had discovered our 
mysterious melody at last. 

“So this is really our haunting air !” said Ronald, 
when he had played it to the end. “And it was a 
memory of my childhood, after all. I must have 
heard my mother sing it.” 

I was silent for a minute, waiting for what he 
would say next. He read the title of the little song 
once or twice before it seemed to bring any light 
into his mind. 

“Hope guards the jewels!” he cried at last. 
‘‘ Louise, those words are written in Spanish inside 
the guitar. It surely can’t be possible, little woman, 
that we have got the lost guitar here ! ” 

“Tt is the fact, Ronald,” I said quietly. “ Just 
compare the writing in the album with the writing 
inside the guitar. And now, look at this page in 
the book. The card on which the music is written 
is merely kept in its place by means of four slits 
cut in the leaf; and the four corners of the card 
are slipped into the slits. Shall we draw it out, 
and examine it ?” 

The hint was enough for my husband. In a 
second or two the volume lay upon the table, and 
Ronald stood by the window with the card in his 
hand. On the back of it there were a few words 
in Spanish : 

“ Remove the parchment label from the inside of 
the guitar, and read what is written on the reverse 
side of the parchment.” 

It was plain that had Estella lived she would 
have understood the hidden meaning in the song, 





-a wonderful tale to tell. 








even without this direction, and would have 
searched the guitar to find out the last wishes of 
her sister. The air was one which they had con- 
stantly sung together in their early days, and it 
had, perhaps, certain associations for them which 
were lost to us. That Poor Inez, always unlike 
other women, and partly crazed by sorrow, should 
have used her beloved guitar as the depository of 
her secret, would not have appeared so strange to 
Estella as it seemed to Ronald and myself. 

It was the work of a few moments to detach the 
label, which was only pasted at the corners ; and, 
when this had been carefully done, the back of the 
label was found to be covered with fine and delicate 
writing in English. 

“ DEAREST ESTELLA” (Ronald read),—“ I have 
hidden the most precious things I possess in your 
house in George Street. ‘The diamonds, given me 
by my first husband, remain in the hiding-place 
which he made for them. Remove my portrait 
from the wall; push back the panel marked with a 
red spot, and it will slide back-and disclose a cavity. 
All that you find there belongs to you and your 
son. Deceivéd and disappointed in my second 
marriage, I ,have reserved my best treasures for 
you and Ronald Hepbutn. 

“ (Signed) INEZ GREYSTOCK,” 

For a little while we stood and looked at each 
other in silence, and the same thought was in the 
minds of both. We could see now why William 
Greystock had kept the album in his own posses. 
sion instead of delivering it to Ronald. He had 
always believed in the existence of the diamonds, 
although Colonel Greystock had laughed the idea 
to scorn. It was doubtful whether he had ever 
discovered the writing on the back of the card, but 
he might have fancied that the book contained 
some clue to the hiding-place of the gems. And 
it was evident to us now that he was scheming to 
get Ronald entirely into his power, that he might 
in the end obtain possession of the old house in | 
George Street. . 

But the guitar had kept its secret faithfully, until 
the hour came for it to be revealed. How it was 
that the sweet air seemed to haunt its strings we 
never could explain; it was one of those things 
that are beyond man’s philosophy. That some 
mysterious power had preserved the instrument 
from destruction, we could never doubt. But we 
often recalled the vague rumour which said that 
the dying Inez had begged a native soldier to 
take care of her guitar. Unable to save her, the 
Sepoy had, probably, obeyed her last request. And 
I remembered that it was from a Sepoy that 
Monsieur Léon had bought the guitar at Bombay, 

“What if the diamonds should no longer be in 
the hiding-place?” I said, suddenly breaking the 
silence. “Is it possible that they have been found 
and taken away ?” 

“I think not,” Ronald answered. 
know to-night.” 


“ But we will 


CHAPTER XxX. 


IT was no small surprise to Lady Waterville when 
we presented ourselves in George Street that even- 
ing, and it was no small relief to us to find her alone. 

She kissed me several times, cried a little over my 
thin cheeks, called me a fool, and expressed her 
gladness at seeing me again in the same breath 
All the while that this scene was being enacted, 
Ronald, bursting with impatience, was standing 
with the album under his arm. 

“Why don’t you sit down, Ronald?” she sud- 
denly demanded. “You look like a tax collector 
standing there with your red book.’ 

“There is something in the red book that I want 
to show you, Lady Waterville,” he replied. 

“Oh, I don’t want to look at books,” she said, 
patting my hand, which she still held. “What | 
do want is to talk to your wife, now that I have got 
her back again,” 

“But do listen, dear,” I entreated. “We have 
I suppose you won’t 
believe us when we assure you that we know where 
to look for Inez Greystock’s diamonds ?” 
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She did at first declare that she would not believe 
us; but then, growing interested in spite of herself, 
she let us read to her the lines in the album, and 
the directions written on the parchment label. Still 
protesting that the whole thing was a delusion and 
a snare, and assuring us that Inez had been half 
crazed for years, she at last consented that we 
should make our investigation. 

“Of course you must let Cox help you to move 
the portrait, Ronald,” she said reluctantly. “ Poor 
Cox, he is getting old and stiff, like his mistress 
and he doesn’t care about exerting himself. But 
young people won't be satisfied unless we indulge 
their whims.” 

“7 will make it worth Cox's while to indulge my 
whim,” said Ronald quietly. 

So the elderly butler was summoned, and then 
we all three went downstairs into the dining-room. 

It was now past eight o’clock, and the shutters 
were already closed for the night. The large room, 
always sombre even in sunshine, was only faintly 
lit by two candles in tall silver candlesticks, and 
looked cheerless and dim. I glanced up at the 
beautiful face of Inez, and fancied that her pensive 
eyes were watching us steadily in the gloom. 

The picture was large, and the frame was 
massive and heavy. Lady Waterville, looking on 
with a resigned air, expressed her conviction that 
nothing but a pair of broken heads would be the 
result of this freak. But I, leaning on the back of 
her chair, and anxiously watching the movements 
of my husband and the butler, felt no fears about 
the end, 

No sooner had I entered the dim room, and 
lifted my eyes to the portrait, than I recalled a 
strange dream of mine. I had dreamed it when I 
dozed over my darning by Ronald’s bedside. And 
once more in fancy I saw the flash of the glittering 
jewels on my neck, and believed that very soon I 
should see them with my bodily sight. That dream. 
had come to me while I was sitting by the bedroom 
fire, and wondering, with a perturbed heart, how 
my husband and I were to face the coming days. 
If it was to be realized to-night, I was thankful 
that its fulfilment had been delayed. The time of 
our tribulation is needed to prepare us for the time 
of our wealth ; and it often fares ill with those who 
are made suddenly rich without having first felt the 
chastening hand of sorrow. 

Slowly and carefully the two men lifted the 
picture from the strong supports that kept it in its 
place; and then I left Lady Waterville, and went 
to my husband’s side. 

Where the picture had hung, the oaken wall was 
veiled with dust, and I, with a steady hand, began 
to clear those dusty panels with my handkerchief. 

“ The girl is crazed,” said Lady Waterville from 
her chair. “Why can’t somebody bring a cloth?” 

But we could not wait for a cloth to be brought. 
As I wiped the dust away, Ronald held one of the 
candles near the wall, and presently an exclamation 
broke involuntarily from us both. We had found a 
red spot on one of the panels, 

Then I pressed my two hands hard upon the 
panel, and it yielded to my efforts with a slight 
creaking sound. Cox drew nearer and held up the 
other candle. 

The light shone only a little way into the 
darkness of the cavity; but, without an instant’s 
hesitation, I thrust my hand and arm into the 
hollow place. 

When I drew it forth again the hand was black 
with the dust of years, and I was grasping a stout, 
leather-covered box, about the size of a small desk. 
The box had brass handles, and it was by one of 
these handles that I had dragged it out of the hole 
where it had lain for nearly half a lifetime, 

‘**] don’t believe there is anything but rubbish 
in it!” cried Lady Waterville, incredulous to the 
last. 

The box was placed upon the long dining-table, 
and we all gathered round and tried to open it. 
Cox did us good service with his strong pocket- 
knife, and succeeded in forcing up the lid. 

The first thing that we then saw was a layer of 





cotton-wool, which was instantly removed by my 
dirty fingers. And then‘there was a subdued shout 
from three throats—a shout which made Lady 
Waterville get up from her chair with more agility 
than she had ever displayed in her life. 

There, brighter than I had ever seen them in my 
vision, lay Inez Greystock’s diamonds ; so large, 
so intensely brilliant, that they seemed to carry us 
back to the days of Sinbad the Sailor. At the 
sight of them Lady Waterville immediately became 
a partaker of the general ecstasy, and so exhausted 
herself with unwonted raptures and exclamations 
that she had to lean on Ronald’s shoulder for 
support. © 

I have only a confused recollection of all that 
followed. Cox was sent by his mistress to the 
wine-cellar, and returned laden with bottles of 
champagne. There is an impression on my mind 
that we.all fell to drinking each other’s healths in 
the wildest way, and that Cox drank more healths 
then anybody else. After that, he went out into 
the moonlit square, and hilariously hailed a 
hansom; and Ronald and I drove home with our 
booty. 

I do not think the champagne had taken any 
serious effect on our heads, for we were both quite 
composed when the cab set us down in Chapel 
Place. Nurse met us in the entry, and when we 
had wished her good-night, we locked ourselves 
into our rooms, and took a long, long look at our 
treasures. 

And then Ronald would not be satisfied till he 
had decked me out in all the diamonds, and made 
me stand before the glass to survey myself. Let 
no one say, after my experience, that dreams never 
come true. They do come true (not always, but 
now and then), and this assertion has been proved 
in other lives as well as mine. 

As my husband insisted on sleeping with the 
diamonds under his pillow, it was a marvel to me 
that he had a good night’s rest, for jewels are not 
comfortable things to sleep upon. I was at first 
somewhat tormented by the fear of midnight rob- 
bers and assassins, but weariness soon prevailed 
over excitement, and I slumbered soundly till 
morning. 

When I awoke, it was very difficult to believe 
that the events of the past night had not taken 
place ina dream. But there was the leather box 
with Ronald mounting guard over it, and we both 
decided that it must be deposited in a place of 
security without the least delay. It is a pleasant 
thing to be the proud possessor of diamonds of 
immense value, but by no means pleasant to spend 
all one’s time in watching them. Ronald declared 
himself quite tired of his charge already. 

Moreover nurse, although she rejoiced with us 
heartily enough, was obviously uneasy in mind. 
She had no sooner had a view of the gems than 
she went to the hall-door; and looked for the 
“ suspicious characters” that were sure to be watch- 
ing the house. 

“We are none of us safe an hour, sir, while those 
things are under this roof,” she said solemnly, 
“ And if you don’t take ’em straight to the Horse 
Guards, or the Tower, or the Bank of England, you 
may depend on having all our throats cut before 
night.” 

So our landlord whistled for a hansom, and we 
watched Ronald and the diamonds getting into it, 
and then stood at the door to see it turn the corner. 

“ Look at that man standing near the church, 
ma’ain,” said nurse in ‘an appalling whisper, 
“Did you see him a-fastening of his eyes on the 
box? It would be a good deed to call the police, 
and have him taken up this moment.” 

I suggested that it was difficult to give a man 
into custody for using his eyes. But nurse’s por- 
tentous words were not without an effect, and I 
had rather a bad time till the afternoon brought 
Ronald back. 

The diamonds were safe in the strong-room of 
our bank, and my husband had made an appoint- 
ment with a dealer in precious stones, who would 
go to see them early on the next day. I did not 





feel the least desire to keep any of the gems for 
myself; the sooner they were turned into Money 
the better for Ronald and me. : 

“ When we have paid all that we owe,” [ saiq 
“there will not be a single burden on my ming. 
And, whatever happens, we will never, never get 
into debt again.” 

I had always been of Mr. Ruskin’s Opinion, that 
it is better to starve and go to heaven than to 
buy things that you can’t pay for. And I found 
that my husband had come round to my way of 
thinking. 

We spent the rest of that day happily and 
quietly. The guitar was not forgotten, and Ronald 
sang our mysterious melody again and again, 
Never had his voice sounded sweeter to me, and 
never had I felt so perfect a sense of security and 
peace. 

So the night closed in upon Chapel Place; and 
two fond hearts, reunited, rejoiced in their newly 
found happiness. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE is very little more to tell about Ronald and 
myself ; the eventful period of our lives lasted only 
a short time, and ended with the finding of Inez 
Greystock’s legacy. 

The diamonds were sold for a sum so large that 
it ensured us a fair competence for the rest of our 
days. And then, too, as the Company flourished, 
Ronald’s salary increased, and we soon found our. 
selves in a very comfortable position, 

We did not leave our rooms in Chapel Place 
until the winter was past, and the spring had fairly 
set in; and then we moved into a pretty little villa 
at Kensington. 

It was not long before nurse gave up letting 
lodgings, and came to live with us. Her husband 
died soon after our removal, and she was left alone 
in the world. It was therefore the most natural 
thing that she should take up her abode in our 
home; and at this present time she domineers 
over my babies as she once domineered over me. 
Nothing can be successfully arranged without her 
helping hands ; and in all our little difficulties and 
ailments she proves herself to be devoted to our 
interests. In these days of eye-service, our friends 
are inclined to envy our faithful old servant ; and 
we, on our side, repay her zeal with the heartiest 
affection and kindness. 

Lady Waterville, now a very old woman, still 
lives in the house in George Street, and our fre- 
quent visits are her greatest pleasure. Mr. Drury 
conies up twice a year from his pleasant rectory in 
the country, and occupiés a spare room in the 
Kensington villa—a room which is always ready 
for his use. 1 can never forget that he took me in, 
and sheltered me in my need and sickness, and my 
husband owes him an eternal debt of gratitude. 

Our favourite friend Marian will soon cease to be 
Miss Bailey, and a few weeks will find her settled 
in a villa close to ours. After refusing several 
offers, she finally resigned her heart to one of 
Ronald’s friends—a clever barrister, who fell so 
desperately in love with her that there was no 
resisting him. My husband says that he is one of 
the most fortunate of men to have won so sweet a 
woman; and I think that he fully understands the 
true value of his prize. Marian’s price is “far 
above rubies,” and she will be as good and true in 
wifehood as she has ever been in friendship. 

Many friends come to the villa, and charm us 
with their bright talk, and news of that great world 
which we only peep into now and then, But 
Ronald and I are very little known in society, and 
we prefer to hear of its doings from others, instead 
of plunging into its whirl ourselves. Our early 
misunderstandings have made us cling ali the closer 
to each other; life is so sweet to us (ay, and ” 
short) that we do not care to waste it in inter 
course with mere acquaintances. The stranger 
intermeddleth not with our joy. 

Only yesterday, just after the summer sunset, We 
two sat together at the open window over! 





our garden. The scent of flowers drifted into the 
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n, and the warm blush of the west was lingering 
pea "the trees. It was the very hour for music, 
oie he touched the strings of the guitar, that 
pei gay melody sounded in my ears again. — 

It is not given to all of us to know the meaning 
of the melodies that blend with our lives; and some 
may have to wait till such strains are repeated by 
“ the harpers harping with their harps” before the 
throne. But to every one there comes the old 
music of Hope; the promise (however faintly 
chanted) of that voice which heaven has lent to 
earth, And, although the turmoil of the great 
crowd may often drown its notes, the song is 
always the same ; “a song and melody in our 
heaviness,” breathing of labour ended, love repaid, 
and the satisfied heart at peace in an everlasting 


rest. 


oA GRange of 
Principat, 


By JAMES WALTER BROWN, Author of 
“ A Modern Troubadour.” 





—i0:— 


I 


HE stroke of luck which was the stepping- 
stone to success in my professional 
career came at a rather inopportune 
moment—if good luck can ever be said so 

to come. I am a tenor singer, now not unknown 
to that fame and fortune towards which, at the 


time of my story, I was a comparatively young’ 


aspirant. I had, however, even then made myself 
a fair position in the provinces in oratorio and 
ballad concerts; and my maestro, Signor Ciagari, 
cheered me with the prospect that I only re- 
quired an opportunity of being heard in some 
prominent work in London to step at once into 
the front rank. 

“ My dear fellow,” he would say, in his effusive 
fashioa, “ you must succeed. You have ze voice— 
ze charming voice—ze voice of Giuglini ; you have 
mw style, ze pure style, which I have taught you; 
and you have ze inspiration, ze soul of music, 
which Nature has given you. With all these, you 
must succeed ! ” 

And I had sufficient confidence in myself to feel 
that there was some hope of these prognostica- 
tions being fulfilled, if I could only secure such a 
hearing as I have mentioned. Moreover, the 
dearest little girl in all the world had told me, 
with her own lips, that she knew they would 
come true; and, what was more to the purpose, 
she had agreed to cast in her lot with miue what- 
ever should betide. In short, I was on the eve of 
matrimony. Our wedding-day had been fixed for 
the 23rd of November, and with that in view I 
had reserved a fortnight in my engagement-book 
for our short honeymoon. I had a concert at 
Croydon on the 21st, and my intention was to run 
down to Trentley, in Staffordshire, where our mar- 
nage was to take place, on the afternoon of the 
22nd, which would leave ample time to complete 
our arrangements for the morrow. 

It was, therefore, with mingled feelings that I 
tecelved Signor Ciagari, just as I was preparing 
for my departure to Trerftley, when he rushed 
into my rooms, in a state of great excitement, ex- 
Claiming— 

“My dear boy! you are ze luckiest dog in 
ungland | ” 
ein course Tam,” I replied, “and the happiest 
ri Don't you know that I am to be married 
morrow to the sweetest girl in existence ? ” 
“The ee ” was the contemptuous rejoinder. 

isten Ds ing at all ; that is not what I mean. 
Per ou sing to-night at St. James’s Hall, in 

Place of Carpenter,” 


“ Come, Signor,” I said, laughing, “ that is not 
bad for a beginning. Try again.” 

“ Really, I am in earnest,” answered the maestro. 
“T met Bingham half an hour ago, who told me 
that Carpenter can’t sing, and he has commissioned 
me to offer you the engagement.” 

“ But I cannot possibly stay until then,” I re- 
plied. “I promised to run down to Trentley this 
afternoon, and if I don’t, they may ‘think the 
groom unwilling.’” 

However, all my expostulations were in vain, 
and in the end I consented to sing. To tell the 
truth, I felt flattered at being chosen as substitute 
for so eminent a tenove as Carpenter, and had rosy 
visions of such critiques as—“ In the absence of 
Mr. Silas Carpenter, the tenor music was most 
effectively sung by Mr, Edwin Fletcher, ... .” 
“Mr. Silas Carpenter was unfortunately pre- 
vented from singing by indisposition, but his place 
was admirably filled by Mr. Edwin Fletcher, whose 
beautiful voice ....” &c. &c. So I telegraphed 
to Angelina explaining matters, and saying that I 
would leave by the midnight express, which would 
still enable me to reach Trentley in ample time for 
the ceremony. 

The work under performance at St. James’s Hall 
happened to be one to which I had devoted con- 
siderable study, and which suited me exceptionally 
well. I was in capital voice, and my reception was 
so favourable that, as I have already said, the 
occasion proved to be the tide in my affairs, 
“ which taken at the flood,” led on to fortune. 

I had not much time after the concert was over 
to catch my train, but fortunately, I had sent my 
impedimenta on before, and so had only to jump 
inte a hansom, and drive to the station. The usual 
bustle of starting was going on there when I 
arrived, and, before I knew where I was, a stalwart 
guard had taken me under his wing. 

“First class, sir? Smoking, sir? Yes, sir, 
here’s an empty compartment. Jump in, sir; 
time’s up.” 

It was a miserable November night outside, with 
a raw, searching fog, which by comparison made 
the railway carriage look positively cosy; and I at 
once began to dispose my rugs, so as to make my 
run as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
I had been so busily occupied all day, that I had 
had no time for meditation, and I was just about 
to go in for a smoke and a “ good think,” a natural 
thing for a man in my position, when my solitude 
was broken by the guard ushering in another 
passenger. 

‘© You've had a close shave, sir?’ he said to the 
newcomer. “ We should have been off in another 
half minute.” 

“ All right, guard,” was the answer; I don’t care 
how soon you are off now.” 

And indeed he had scarcely spoken the words, 

before we were steaming away into the enveloping 
fog. 
_ I was, selfishly, more than half annoyed, at my 
incipient dreams of bliss being thus dispelled, and 
was, I am afraid, ill-natured enough to wish that 
my fellow-traveller had been that half minute later, 
of which the guard had spoken. My only hope 
was that he might either be reserved or sleepy, and 
so leave me to my own reflections. 

He was evidently a clergyman of High Church 
teudencies—so far as one could gather from the cut 
of his waistcoat, and the build of his hat-—apparently 
about five-and-twenty, clean shaven, and rather 
handsome. The first look I had at him settled the 
question of reserve in the negative, for frankness 
and good humour beamed in his face. 

“ The fellow’s a talker,” I groaned in spirit. “I 
must act the curmudgeon, or I shall have him 
jawing all the way.” 

But there are some men who won't be shaken off 
in that manner, and my new friend was one of 
them. In vain I answered him in monosyllables, 
or feigned slumber; he returned to the charge 
again and again, until I had at length to own 





myself vanquished, and before long we were en- 
gaged in an interesting conversation. 





The young clergyman incideutally mentioned 
that his name was Honeywood, that he was a 
curate in an East-end parish, and was on his way 
to Lancashire to assist ata.cousin’s marriage. This 
coincided so strangely with my own case, that I 
naturally told him the object of my journey, and 
the cause of its delay ; which elicited the fuct that 
he was an amateur of music, and well acquainted 
with some of the leading professional men in 
London. This discovery quickly thawed the last 
thin barrier of ice behind which I had entrenched 
myself, and the time passed over so pleasantly that 
we were both alike surprised when the train stopped 
at Rugby. Fortunately we were left undisturbed, 
and, when once more under way, we mutually con- 
gratulated each other on our good luck. 

Mr. _Honeywood, so far, had not been smoking, 
but [ rightly surmised that his having chosen a 
smoking compartment proved that the “ Anti- 
Tobacco League” was not one of his pet societies. 
For when I handed him my cigar case, and asked 
him if he would try one of my cigars, he at once 
accepted the offer. At the same time he returned 
the courtesy by producing his case, and saying— 

“These are some Indian cheroots which my 
brother brought home last week. He has been 
stationed at Cawnpore, and is over on leave. They 
are rather strong: for. my liking—will you try 
one?” 

I thanked him, and took one of his cheroots, 
which I lighted; and as Mr. Honeywood now 
seemed inclined for a quiet. smoke too, we puffed 
away in opposite corners in silence. My thoughts 
instinctively winged their flight to Trentley and 
Angelina, whose disappointment at my delay I 
could easily conjecture, for my own was no less, 
Gradually my ideas grew more vague and dream- 
like, my waking visions more fantastic and ethereal, 
and finally I sunk into a profound slumber, 


IL, 


My sleep must have been both long and heavy, 
for when the first glimmer of awakirg broke in on 
me we were entering Stafford. So far from having 
gained refreshment from my repose, I felt lethargic 
and dull, with the sluggard’s longing for “a little 
more sleep, a little more slumber,” and but for the 
shock caused by the sudden stopping of the train 
I should have dozed off once more. Outside I 
heard the hoarse voices of porters calling out the 
name of the station, and I was fully awakened by 
the remembrance that here I must leave the snug 
carriage for a dreary wait until the T'rentley train 
left. No; I was not awake, but still dreaming ; 
of one of those impossible combinations which in 
waking remembrance seem so absurd, but to the 
dreamer appear perfectly natural. I dreamt that 
I was sitting opposite to myself—that is, that my- 
self was sitting opposite to me; a sort of vis-d-vie 
which the poet must have had in his mind's eyo 
when he wrote 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


It could not be that I was looking into a mirror, 
for my alter ego moved while I was lying quite 
still. Drooping moustache, black as u raven's 
wing, @ profusion of jetty curls, surmounted by a 
daintily embroidered smoking cap of Angelina’s 
own workmanship, fur-collared ulster and travel- 
ling rug, all were there just as when I left Euston ; 
and what was more remarkable, my double occu- 
pied my seat, that is, the seat that was. mine when 
we started, facing the engine, and I now lay on 
the opposite one. 

These revelations were all flashed upon my mind 
in one moment, in the next the carriage door was 
opened, and a quiet-looking man appeared on the 
platform accompanied by the guard whom I have 
already mentioned. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, sir!” he said, addressing 
myself who was sitting opposite; “but this ‘ere 
gentleman’s room will be worth his company to 
you, any time.” This with a jerk of his thumb in 
my direction, 
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“] fail to understand you,” returned my double. 
“ We have had a very pleasant journey together so 
far.” 

“Oh, yes! I dessay,” rejoined the stranger. 
“'E's a partickler agreeable gent is this; haffable 
und free he is—very. Come along,” he continued, 
digging me in the ribs in a disagreeably familiar 
style. “The game's up, so it’s vo use foxing any 
longer. Out you gets, sharp; there’s no need 
for me to introdooce myself, is there? I’m 
Detective Wolfe, from Scotland Yard, as you ‘snows 
perfectly well.” 

“ Good gracious! ” ejaculated my double; “ you 
don’t mean to say that this is a swindler.” 

“ Only a case of forgery this time, sir,” replied the 
detective ; ‘a mere trifle of seven years or so. Are 
you coming out, Peters, or must I fetch you ?” 

I tried to speak, but my tongue would not obey 
my will; 1 tried to rise, but my limbs were also 
beyond my control. Next moment I was lifted out 


like a baby, my wrists were ornamented with a 


pair of glittering bangles, joined by a short chain, 
a parson’s low-crowned, flat-brimmed felt hat was 
jammed over my eyes, and T became the cynosure 
of all the passengers, who were not sound asleep. 
T'be guard blew his whistle, and, just as the train 
was going to start, I heard my mysterious double 
call out—— 

“Guard! give my card to the detective, in case 
I may be of use in this business. I never was so 
shocked in my life; surely there must be some 


‘mistake !”’ 


“ None at all, Mr. Fletcher, sir!” suid Detective 
Wolfe, reading the card. “Him and me are old 
friends, ain't we, Bill? And I know you, too, sir; 
heard you sing at Bath last Christmas. I never 
forget a face that I’ve seen once. Good bye, and 
thank you, sir!” By this time the train was 
moving out of the station, and I was left aJone in 
one of the waiting rooms, in the hands of my 
captor. 

Hitherto I had been as helpless, mentally and 
physically, as a man in a nightmare; indeed my 
feelings strongly resembled that nocturnal visi- 
tant. I was conscious of aload weighing me down 
us it were, and of being totally unable to throw it 
aside. Gradually, however, the chilly night air 
re-invigorated me, and I began to see things in a 
clearer light. Naturally my first impulse was to 
inquire the meaning of the outrage I was under- 
going, and this I accordingly did, indignantly and 
forcibly. Mr. Wolfe gave a knowing wink, and 
tapping me on the shoulder, replied. 

* Allright, William, keepcool; it’s all about these 
‘ere flimsies which you are suspected of knowin’ 
somethin’ about; of course you will be able to 
explain matters at the proper time, but at present it 
is my disagreeable dooty to take you in custody” 
and so saying he displayed u bundle of notes. 

“ But you have got hold of the wrong man,” T 
remonstrated ; “you have indeed! It was the 
man you left in the carriage, whom you should 
have taken. My name is Fletcher, and I am a 
member Of the musical profession, I assure you, 
you are wrong!” 

**Come, William,” rejoined the detective, in the 
tones of an injured person; “I thought you knew 
me better than to try on such a game as that. If 
you are Mr, Fletcher as sings, when did you take 
to riggin’ yourself up as a parson?” 

‘Then for the first time I made the discovery that 
1 was attired as he said; black unmentionables, 
square-cut vest, long-tailed coat, all complete, of 
the most orthodox pattern, crowned with the 
veritable cord-bound felt hat, which my departed 
friend had erewhile worn, Things were growing 
dreadful, and the detective evidently saw that some 
such conviction was being borne in upon me, for he 
remarked with a grin— 

“ Also, Mr. Fletcher, may I ask when you shaved 
off the moustache which you wore when last I 
saw you; it were a very pretty moustache, too!” 

Horror of horrors! what he said was too true; 
my face was robbed of its sole hirsute ornament, 
Shade of Rubini! a tenore without a moustache; 
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oh, barbarous thought, a Benedict with a stubby 
top lip! Detective Wolfe marked my dismay, and 
doubtless attributed it to the despair of his prisoner 
on bis disguised being penetrated. 

Our next movement took the form of a small 
procession, consisting of the detective, one of the 
borough police, and myself, to the police station ; 
where I was accommodated with a small apart- 
ment, all to myself, to await Detective Wolfe’s 
convenience. 


Ill. 


Here was a pretty position for a man to be 
placed in, within half a dozen hours of the time 
fixed for his wedding! Oh, the anguish of that 
one short hour of solitary confinement! How 
little had I thought, wher listening to the 
plaudits of my audience in St. James’s Hall, the 
night before, and proudly conscious of being there 
in the stead of such an artiste as Mr. Silas Car- 
penter, that ere daybreak I should be acting as 
substitute for Mr. William Peters, a hunted felon. 
This was “a change of principal” which had not 
entered into my reckoning. Above all, thoughts 
of the suspense and torture which my sweet bride 
would suffer from my non-appearance goaded me 
well-nigh to madness. I pictured to myself the scene 
in a quiet little cottage at Trentley ; the oft-repeated 
question, “What can have become of Edwin?” 
as the hour at which I had promised to call arrived, 
and passed by without my appearing. Then in 
fancy I saw Dick—that young scamp of a brother- 
in-law that was to be—dispatched in hot haste to 
the “ Royal,” to inquire what was the matter, and 
anon return with the doleful tidings that my traps 
had arrived—but, alas! not myself. And then 
the weeping and hysterics and fainting, and, and— 
it was too horrible to dwell upon. 

To such a state of nervous excitement had my 
adventures—or the drug under the influence of 
which I had lain—brought me, that I positively 
found myself reasoning thus :—That scoundrel has 
robbed me of my coat, of my hat, of the smoking 
cap which my darling Angelina gave me—nay, of 
my very name! What will such a wretch stop 
short of? May he not slip into the church at the 
last moment, and rob me of my bride ? 

This was too much for flesh and blood to stand. 
l rushed to the door of my cell, and kicked it so 
violently, that the officer in charge came down to 
see whai was the matter. 

“ Now then,” was his remark, “ what's all this 
row about ?” 

“I want you to help me to get away from here,” 
I replied, as persuasively as I could. “I am the 
victim of a gross outrage, and if I could only 
communicate with my friends, I should soon be 
able to prove that what I say is correct.” 

“Can’t do anything for you,” said the sergeant, 
but not in an unkindly tone. ‘ You will have to 
wait till the chief arrives, or till Mr. Wolfe comes 
back.” : 

“Yes, but that may be too, late,” I groaned. 
“ Just listen a minute and I will tell you my case. 
I left London last night, to go to Trentley, where I 
should be married this morning. There was only 
another man in the same compartment, and he 
seems to have been a runaway forger, with the de- 
tectives hot after him. To escape them he drugged 
me, exchanged his hat and coat for mine, and thus 
hoodwinked the detective, who would not listen to 
my story. Now, a telegram to my friends at 
Trentley would bring them over at once, and, as you 
see, any further delay would be most serious.” 

The sergeant stroked his chin meditatively, and 
replied — 

“ Well, I don’t think there would be any harm in 
that. Might I ask the name of your friends in 
Trentley? I am a Trentley man myself, and if 
what you say is true I should know them.” 

“The géntleman whose daughter I am about to 
marry is Mr. Weston, of Woodbine Cottage,” 1 
answered. 

“What!” cried the sergeant, with a look of 
amazement. “ Are you Mr. Fletcher, as is going to 











marry Miss Angelina? I've known her sincg sho 
was a babby, sir! When I was courtin’ my wife, sh 
was Miss Angelina’s nurse, and the young lady 
always calls to see her whenever she comes to 
Stafford.” 

When I keard this, I could have hugged the 
great burly sergeant, and my heart bounded at the 
thought that my wedding bells might yet ring that 
very morning. My new friend took upon himself 
to remove me to his own apartment, and suggested 
that it would save time if he were to send one of his 
men out to Trentley with a conveyance, that Mr. 
Weston might return in it without delay. So] 
wrote a note to that gentleman, explaining how 
matters stood, and urging him to come at once to 
my rescue, and bring along with him my port. 
manteau from the “ Royal.” 

I next borrowed the sergeant’s razor and com. 
pleted the work which Mr. Peters’ scissors had so 
rudely begun upon my upper lip, and having hada 
wash, and swallowed a cup of coffee, I felt my 
spirits considerably revived. 

While this renovating process was in progress, I 
was startled more than once by a strange sound, 
apparently emanating from the region of Sergeant 
Stone’s boots; and no doubt that officer observed 
my puzzled looks, for he remarked apologetically— 

“I beg your pardon, sir! but I can’t help 
smiling, when I think how beautifully that ‘ero 
Peters has done Mr. Wolfe, You've had a bad 
time of it, sir, but Mr. Wolfe’s bad time has to 
come on yet, He'll never hear the end of this at 
the Yard.” 

And again the sergeant smiled a ventriloquial 
smile, 

By this time it was past eight o’clock, and almost 
simultaneously Mr. Weston and Mr. Wolfe arrived 
at the police-station. The latter was the first to 
put in an appearance, and accosting Sergeant 
Stone, he said— 

“ Good-morning, Stone; how’s my man getting 
on?” 

“Here he is,” was the reply. “ You'd better let 
him speak for himself, Mr. Wolfe.” 

The detective stared at me for a full minute and 
then gasped— 

“Why, that ain’t Bill Peters!” 

“Nobody's disputin’ that ‘ere assertion, Mr. 
Wolfe,” drily remarked the sergeant. “And s 


far as I'm aware nobody has ever made it, but, 


yourself.” 
“Come now, Stone; none of your larks,” 
brusquely ejaculated Mr. Wolfe. ‘“ Where is he?” 
“ Well, considerin’ the time he’s had since you 
bade him good-bye, I should say he’s somewheres 
in Liverpool at this moment, This gentlemanis 
Mr. Edwin Fletcher, and the man you took for Mr. 
Fletcher was Bill Peters ; that’s how the land lies.” 
“T can vouch for half of that,” cried a jolly bass 
voice from the doorway, and Mr. Weston advanc 
ing into the room seized my hand, exclaiming- 
“Hallo! Fletcher, this is a lively beginning for 
your wedding-day !” ; 
“I see it ull now,” broke in the detective, 
almost crying—“that villain Peters has sold me 
for once, but I'll be even with him yet. 1’m sare, 
sir, I humbly ask your pardon for the indignity 
you've been put to. It really was not altogether 
my fault: I’ve been a victim as well as you, sit!” 
I was in too good a humour at the change affairs 
had taken, to nurse my wrath against the detective, 
and so assured him that so far as 1 was concert 
byegones should be byegones. : 
“You see, sir, this is how it was,” he explained 
“This ’ere case is not mine at all, Fox has itm 
hand. I’m down here on another job altogether. 
But I was woke up this morning with a wire 
Fox—’ere it is—saying, ‘ Meet midnight train from 
Euston. Bill Peters is in it disguised as a part? 
Missed him by half a minute.’ Will come by nest 
train with warrant.’ Well, sir, I’ve had 
through my hands before, and when I saw y™ 
dressed as you was, I could have sworn you 
him.” mn 
I had no time to spare for furher colloquy 
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“14:1 good-bye to the two officers, Mr. 
= teaign 7 vdjeistind to the nearest hotel, 
where I had some breakfast and attired myself for 
the wedding ceremony. We then drove off with 
all speed to Trentley, and found the little household 
there labouring under deep anxiety touching my 
fate, which, however, our appearance quickly dis- 
pelled. Angelina rushed to meet me, and when she 
saw the alteration which my face had undergone, 
she made a pretty little moue, and sobbed. ‘“ Oh, 
Edwin, darling! why have you shaved off your 
heautiful moustache? I don’t love you half so 
well without it!” 

But when I related all the perils I had passed 
through, and how nearly I had been prevented 
from reaching T'rentley that morning, the dear girl 
was soon brought to look upon the loss I had sus- 
tained as a trifling one. So our wedding took place 
at the appointed time after all, and everybody 
seemed to look upon my midnight adventure as a 
capital joke. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Wolfe had his 
revenge on Bill Peters that same day; for his 
colleague Fox and he followed the runaway to 
Liverpool by the next train, and were just in time 
tocatch him as he was stepping on board a steamer 
for America. And when we returned to London 
from our wedding tour I found a parcel waiting 
me from Mr. Wolfe, containing the articles which 
his prisoner had so unceremoniously taken from 
me. As for the clerical head-gear, which he left in 
exchange, Angelina kept it as a relic of the memor- 
able event in which it had figured; indeed it is 
only a few days since I saw it, surmounting the 
curly pate of Master Edwin Fletcher, who had 
rummaged it out of the lumber room where it lay ; 
and it was the sight of it which suggested the idea 
of putting into writing the story which I now 
bring to a close. 
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UST one hundred years ago, on the 18th of 
December 1785, Carl Maria von Weber was 
born at Eutin, a town in the little Duchy of 
Holstein. Active preparations have been made, 

especially abroad, not to let the hundredth anniversary 

of the illustrious composer’s birth pass unnoticed. A 

short sketch of Weber’s career may, p:rhaps, be welcome 

at this time. 

The Weber family was a mu-ical one—in fact, closely 
related to the Webers who play so important a réle in 
Mozart’s life. Carl Maria’s father trie] to give his son a 
good education, but owing to his position as theatrical 
director he had frequently to change his place of abode, 
Which proved of course very disadvantageous to the 
studies of his son. These frequent changes in young 
Weber's studies and occupations, resulted in a certain 
want of perseverance and systematical order. It is on 
these points that Weber falls short of his great rival, 
Spohr, Spohr possessed a certain tough energy, whilst 
Weber was rather gifted with a lively, fiery imagination. 

Weber's first teacher of any note was a certain 
Heuschkel in Hildburghausen, with whom he studied dur- 
ing the years 1796 and 1797. This master laid the founda- 
{ton of that fine and brilliant technique which distinguished 
Weber in after-years as pianist. Then"Weber became 
the pupil of Michael Haydn in Salzburg, brother of the 
great Joseph. In 1798 Weber's first composition ap- 
peared, a little set of variations lithographed by him- 
= The family now removed to Munich, - where 

‘eber's musical studies were continued under Valesi 
(singing), and Kalcher, organist of the Royal Chapel 
Composition), 

In order to 
father and son went to Freiberg in Saxony.’ Weber even 
*ntertained at one time the idea of giving up music, and 
oming a lithographer. Soon, however, he wearied of 

¢ mechanical work and returned to his first love. 

t this time Weber, only fourteen years old, com- 
Posed his first opera, ‘*Das Waldmidchen” (The Wood 


perfect himself in the art of lithographing - 





nymph), which was produced in Freiberg. In November 
1801 we again find the Webers in Salzburg. 

In the next year they made an artist-tour through 
Germany. Whilst in Hamburg, Weber wrote his first 
song. His second opera, a comic one, “ Peter Schmoll,” 
was brought out in Augsburg in 1803. Then Weber 
went to Vienna, where he became the pupil of the Abbé 
Vogler. On the recommendation of this musician he 
obtained the conductor’s post at the theatre of Breslau, in 
1804, when only eighteen years old. Here he worked at 
his opera, ‘‘ Riibezahl,” which, however, was never com- 
pleted, and of which now only the overture is known 
under the name of ‘‘ The Ruler of Spirits.” Weber was 
not popular with his professional brethren in Breslau, and 
‘many unpleasantnesses caused him to resign his post. 


enthusiastic patron of music, where he conducted perfor- 
mances in the Duke’s private theatre at the little Court 
in Silesia. The war between France and Germany, how 
ever, called his patron to arms, and Weber was forced to 
accept a situation as secretary to the Duke’s brother 
r Ludwig, in Stuttgart. Here he composed the opera 
‘¢ Sylvana,” which was completed in 1810, and the cantata 
‘Der erste Ton” (The First Sound). 

Weber then went to Darmstadt, where he became 
acquainted with his namesake, Gottfried Weber, with 
whom he gave several concerts. Then going to Darm- 
stadt he once more, together with Meyerbeer, profited 
by Vogler’s instructions. About this time he composed 
the opera “ Abu Hassan,” and began already to turn his 
thoughts towards the Freischiitz-legend. In 1811: he 
undertook another artist-tour, passing through Munich 
Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin and Gotha, where Spohr wasat, 
that time living. Later on he undertook the manage- 
ment of the theatre in Prague, where he- remained for 
about three years and a half. 

Suddenly resigning this post, he led for some time a 
wandering existence, giving concerts here and there, but 
refusing a fixed appointment, when he received the 
flattering invitation to come to Dresden to establish a 
German Opera. . This period was the most important 
and most productive of Weber’s I'fe. He raised the 
musical life in Dresden to a high standard, giving good 
music to the people, and doing everything in his power to 
educate and raise their taste. 

Here he wrote his masterpiece, the “ Freischiitz,” 
which was completed in 1820 and played for the first 
time in Berlin. Besides his great operas, he also wrote 
“The Invitation to the Dance,” ** The Polonaise in E,” 
the great “Mass in-E flat.” The “Concert Stiick ” in 
F minor he wrote about the time of the first production 
of the “Freischiitz.” This‘opera was per‘ozmed in Dresden 
in 1822; Weber, sitting at his wife’s side with her hand 
clasped in his, tears rolling down his cheeks, listened to 
the thunders of applause which announced to him that 
the object of ‘his life had been gained—fame was his. 
Weber at once began his “ Preciosa,” and also the 
‘* Euryanthe,” which was completed in eighteen months. 
This opera was first played in Vienna, but fell flat owing 
tq@unfavourable circumstances. 

Whilst in Vienna, Weber met Beethoven. In his 
“ Reisebriefe,” just published by Weber’s grandson, we 
read about this meeting: “ The chief thing was, to see 
Beethoven. He received me with an affection which 
was touching. He embraced me at least six or seven 
times in the heartiest ‘manner, exclaiming with great en- 
thu-iasm ; ‘Yes, thou art a devilish fellow (Teufelskerl), a 
fine fellow!’ We spent the afternoon very pleasantly 
together—this rough, repelling man almost courting me, 
looking after me at table, as if I were his lady, &c. This 
day will always remain memorable to me, and to all 
present. I felt singularly elated to see myself treated 
with such loving respect by this great genius.” 

In 1824 Weber received from London the commission 
to compose “ Oberon.” The summer of 1825 he passed 
in the watering-place of Ems to restore his shattered 
health. On his return he commenced this his last work. 
In February 1826 he went to London to superintend the 
rehearsals of “Oberon.” He found it hard to part from 
his family, whom he left full of sad forebodings. 

We read in the above quoted “ Reisebriefe :” “Whether 
I go or not, in one year I am adead man. If I go, my 
children will have wherewith to buy food when their 
father is dead, whilst they will hunger should I stay.” 
To the actor Schwarz he said: “If I only may return, 
Schwarz! to see once more Lina, Max and Lexel; 
may happen then what is God’s will—but to die there— 
that would be hard!” He conducted a performance of 
parts of the ‘‘ Freischiitz” at the Covent Garden Theatre. 
Moscheles writes of his first appearance: ‘‘ The thunder- 
ing applause with which he was greeted affected us 
deeply ; how much more himself, the honoured object of 





Weber then went to the Duke Eugen of Wiirtemberg, an’ 








all this enthusiasm. . . . . During the peals of applause 
Weber shook hands with the singers (among them Braham 
and Miss Paton), to express his pleasure and satisfaction ; 
at the end of the performance, the whole pit stood up on 
the benches, waving hats and handkerchiefs, and cheer- 
ing the composer. I saw him later on in the evening, 
sitting in the green-room completely exhausted ; he was 
too ill fully to enjoy the signal triumph in a Mand of 
strangers.” 

Weber’s strength was at that time failing rapidly, 
making great exertions dangerous. We quote once more 
from Moscheles’ diary: ‘‘ And yet, at eleven o'clock, he 
hurried off to a large party given by Mrs. Coutts, as he 
was to be handsomely paid for his services. How we 
grieved at his thus over-exerting himself!” And after a 
dinner at Moscheles’ house: ‘‘ What a treat! and yet 
even here the sight of him moved us to intense pity ; for 
he could not utter a word when he entered our room ; 
the exertion of mounting the small flight of stairs had 
completely taken away his breath ; he sank into a chair 
nearest the door, but soon recovered and became one of 
the most delightful and genial of guests.” 

Painful experiences were not spared Weber during his 
stay in London—they accelerated his death. Here is a de- 
scription by Moscheles of a shameful scéne ata concert given 
as a benefit to Braham, the singer, at the Covent GarJlen 
Theatre: ‘‘ The first part of the concert was given up to 
sailors’ songs and an operetta, in which Madame Vestris 
sang the nursery ditty, ‘Goosié, goosie gander.’ When 
the serious part of the performance began, with Weber 
conducting in the overture to the ‘Ruler of Spirits,’ the 
screams and hubbub in the gallery made my blvod 
boil. When I sat down to the piano to play my 
‘*Recollectiuns of Ireland,” the roughs in the gallery 
made themselves. overpoweringly heard by whistling, 
shouting, hissing, and calling out ‘Are you com- 
fortable, Jack?’ I hal to stoop down to the leading 
violinist and say,‘ shall continue to move my hands 
on the keyboard as though really playing ; make your 
band pretend to be playing also. After a short time I 
will give you a signal, and we will leave off together.’ 
At last, when Miss Paton attempted to scena, she had 
three times to stop singing, when ‘she burst into tears 
and gave up the'effurt. Quietness was only restored by 
a resumption of the common ballads and songs, which 
pleased the uncultivated portion of the audience.” 

Weber’s own concert, too, proved a failure; being given 
on the evening of the Derby Day, the place was empty. 

His disease in the meanwhile made rapid progress, 
With touching persistence Weber tried to keep the true 
state of his health from his wife. He could smile and 
joke whilst sad feelings and dark forebodings of death 
oppressed him. His last letters breathe a feverish longing 
to be with his beloved ones, and to rest in his country 
seat, Hosterwitz near Dresden. In his last letter but one 
he announces his departure as to take place on the 12th 
of June; in the last letter, of the 2nd of June, he thinks 
he can yet leave a few days earlier, Weber’s benefit 
concert, a production of the ‘‘ Freischiitz,” was to take 
place on the 6th of June 1826, Weber intending to retu:n 
to Germany on the following day. On the morning of 
the 5th of June he was found dead inhis bed. Moscheles 
describes the last scenes as follows: 

“Sunday.—When I visited the great mango-day, he 
talked very confidently of his return to Germany ; but the 
frequent attacks of a dreadful convulsive cough, which left 
him completely prostrate, filled our minds with the utmost 
anxiety. When with great effort he managed to tell me 
that he intended starting in two days’ time, that I was 
io prepare my letters, and he hoped to see me again 
to-morrow, I was deeply moved, although I never 
suspected that I was looking on him for the last time as 
a living man. I left him with his friends Kind and 
Fiirstenau, and exchanged a few sad words with his kind 
host, Sir G. Smart, who told me that on no account 
would Weber suffer any one to sit up with him ; that at 
night he locked the door of his bedroom, and that only 
to-day he had yielded to the earnest entreaties, ond 
promised to leave it open, adding that he had peremptorily 
refused to allow anybody, either friends or paid attend- 
ants, to watch beside him, 

“June §th.—Early this morning I was summoned in all 
haste to Sir G. Smart’s. At eleven o'clock last night, 
Fiirstenau had conducted Weber to his bedroom ; his 
friends went to his door at an early hour, but found it 
locked inside, contrary to Weber’s promise ; to do this 
he must have got up during the night. It was in vain 
to knock or call for admission ; no answer came ; so Sir 
George sent to me and other friends, and the door was 
broken open in our presence. The noise did not disturb 
the sleeper ; it was his sleep of death. His head, resting 
on his left arm, was lying quietly on the pillow.” 
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Weber was buried in the Catholic chapel, Moorfields, 
the body being removed to Dresden by his son in 1844. 
Weber was forty years of age. 

A few short remarks, taken from Brendel’s “ Geschichte 
der Musik,” about Weber’s works may prove of interest. 

Weber was above all master of the song, the smaller 
pieces in his operas written in song-form being among 
his best efforts, as for instance the two songs of Fatima in 
“Oberon.” In his operas he generally turns his attention to 
certain characteristic elements, neglecting the other parts ; 
depicting, forinstance,in the “Freischiitz,” the demoniacally 
fantastic element; in “ Euryanthe,” the romantic Middle 
Ages; in “ Oberon,” the fairy-world. In all these different 
departments he shows his mastery and has discovered 
something new, something beautiful. Nobody before 
him, for instance, has been able to represent so enchant- 
ingly the fairy-world. Comparing his earlier works 
with his three chief operas, one soon perceives the tre- 
mendous difference and the great struggles which raised 
him to his mastery. The success of the “ Freischiitz” gave 
him the impulse to the two following master-productions, 
but the “Freischiitz” also showed a great advance from the 
preceding works. Beethoven, after reading through the 
“ Freischiitz,"’ said: ‘Well, I would never have expected 
it from the weak little man; Caspar, the monster, stands 
there firm as a house,” &c. 

Besides psychological and dramatic truth and correct 
melody there is a certain charm of imagination diffused 
through Webet’s works, and it was the union of these 
advantages which, in the first transports of delight, led 
one to see in Weber a new Mozart, 

Besides a performance of some of his chief works on 
the day of his hundredth anniversary, there will be un- 
veiled at Eutin the Weber monument, erected by means 
of contributions from all parts of the world of Weber's 
friends and admirers of his immortal works. 

I. St. HENSE#. 





Mudie in Gornwale. 
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STRANGER, on holiday thoughts intent, I 

was recently viewing Mount’s Bay, where 

St. Michael’s Mount rises in stately majesty. 

Formerly lying inland six miles away from the 
sea, this “ Hore Rock in the Wood” is now an island 
open to the waves from the Atlantic, which come and go, 
leaving every twelve hours a dry passage from the oppo- 
site coast. After I had feasted my eyes on this beautiful 
scene, the thought came to me: Is there any Cornish 
music? what should, be the music of a country which 
boasts of such magnificent sights, such a bright sun- 
shiny sky of celestial blue, and such delicious warm 
south breezes ? 

I inquired, dived into books, and found that the 
Cornish scenery and romantic legends had indeed been 
honoured and sung by poets innumerable, local and foreign 
but seemingly left out in the cold by musicians ! 

What! the land where King Arthur was born, where 
he held court, where the tournaments of the Knights of 
the Round Table were celebrated, where Lancelot and 
Guenevere, Tristan and Isolde lived and loved—that land 
without songs that are sung, without sweet melody, with- 
out music ? 

“T asked the winds that whistled o'er the Hoe, 
*What are the wild waves singing there below? 
And winds made answer, with a chorus shout! 
‘St. George for merrie England.’— Here the rout 
‘Took place of that fell monster, whom he slew, 
Before King Arthur and his Knights we knew.” 

Of all saints St. George is the most popular, and it was 
when, on my travels, I came to the charmingly situated 
litle Cornish town of Helston, that I discovered the first 
original old Cornish song in his honour. Here the people, 
young and old, high and lowly, all bring St. George to 
mind on a certain day in the merry month of May—called 
the Furry-day (Flora-day), On this, the ancient fair day 
of the town, they assemble at the town-hall, wearing 
summer attire decked with flowers, and headed by a 
band playing the celebrated Furry dance, trip in pro- 
cession through the streets. This occurs in the middle 
of the day. In the evening a ball is held, The Furry 
Song runs thus: 

** As for St, George, O! 
St, George he was a Knight, O! 
Of all the Kings in Christendom, 
King Georgie is the right, O! 
In every land, O! 
Each land where’er we go.” 


And a very good tune it is—in the good o!d British style, 
hearty, sturdy, vigorous, lively and stirring. A kind friend 
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procured the song for me in manuscript, and I went out on 
further discoveries, 
One evening I was walking in the streets of another | 
town, when I heard a number of people sing an air, which | 
sounded to me exactly like the old. French tune of ‘‘Le | 
petit Tambour.” But the words were of a totally different 
description, and seemed hardly in good keeping with the 
rollicking humdrum tune. I found that the song was 
called ‘‘ Trelawny, ” and was charmed with the beautiful 
words. Strange to say, although the Bishop, Sir John 
Trelawny, was condemned to die by James the Second, 
the words of this song were not written till 1825, 
with exception, however, of the concluding choral lines, 
which have become proverbial : 
* And shall Trelawny die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why !” 





Fortunately for the immortality of the song, a native 
composer, Mr. G. B. Millett, has arisen, who bids fair 
to become the national composer of Cornwall. He has, 
among a number of fine old songs, both pathetic and 
humorous, also set the words of “Trelawny” to a 
thrilling and vigorous melody. 

Cornwall is decidedly a musical county. Everybody is 
fond of music, everybody sings, and nearly everybody plays. 
Yet there is a slight difference in the degree of musical 
taste in the various towns. For instance, in the large town 
of Penzance the musical culture extends as far as the 
signals of the departing steamers. Their notes sweetly 
harmonize, and are in concert pitch, (Fact!) While in 
the slightly smallertown of Truro the signals of the steamers 
are yelled and howled in dismal monotones, such as plunge 
a musical ear into the lowest depths of despair. The 
signals of Penzance steamers, however, sing beautiful 
major thirds in clear soprano notes, B flat and D natural. 

An intimate friend of mine, whom I know better than 
myself, was lately testing the acoustic capacities of the 
Truro Public Concert Hall with a view of giving a 
concert there. There happened to be a grand tempe- 
rance meeting in the Hall, and during the speeches, 
which lasted about two hours, varied by hymns, an. 
unpleasant fact struck him very forcibly. About eight 
or ten times the speeches of the Bishop and other 
worthies were totally interrupted, and their voices 
rendered suddenly inaudible, by the series of frantic 
and dismal howls and shrieks which issued from the 
steamers leaving the town. My friend gave up the 
thought of the concert in despair. But one refreshing 
fact may be recorded. The people at the meeting, 
numbering about one thousand, sang two or three hymns 
in four parts! All had good voices, and the effect of 
their unusual style of singing hymns—naturally, heartily, 
and with unrestrained force—was enough to convince the 
greatest sceptic of the sincerity of the members of the 
society, as well as of their musical and vocal capacities. 
Everywhere however, in Cornwall, be it in dissenting 
chapels or otherwise, hymns are sung in four parts by the 
congregations with great heartiness, the effect being 
edifying and satisfactory in the extreme; and forming a 
striking contrast to the tameness and half-heartedness 
of the singing in many London congregations with 
their poor, wretched, monotonous drone, of which by 
this time they ought to be getting heartily ashamed ! 

Beautiful voices are the rule throughout in Cornwall, 
Hence popular evening entertainments, where song 
generilly predominates, are frequent. Cornish people 
are a little behindhand with their pianoforte-playing, 
although there are a few respectable amateurs and some 
good accompanyists to be found, 

Great pianists hardly ever come here, to set a striking 
example ; singers like Titiens, Patey, Trebelli, and Lloyd 
have visited this neighbourhood ; but Thalberg only, 
among pianists, has played here, and that some thitty 
years since. Of la‘e, Herr Althaus from Berlin has 
been frequently heard at Penzance, That the people 
are possessed of musical intelligence, was shown by 
the fact that at Herr Althaus’ concerts the woiks of 
Beethoven and Wagner met at once with cordial 
approval, It would be difficult to point out an ordi- 
nary English town within one hundred miles of the 
metropolis, where you would find amateurs so far 
advanced in musical culture, as not only to be able to 
patiently listen, but also unre:ervedly and sincerely to 
admire and enthusiastically to applaud selections from 
Wagner's “ Meistersinger,” “ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhiuser, ” 
“Flying Dutchman,” as heard for the first time, and | 
this side.by side with selections from Mozart's ‘ Flauto | 


Magico” and Gluck’s “Orfeo,” arranged only for piano 
and strings. Never was there a more striking instance of 


the power of Wagner’s music, it being presented, not like 
the proverbial golden apples in a silver dish, but out of | 





| has performed nearly all 


ical. 
the plain hand, only played with sound musical qeelj "7, 
The ‘‘ Meistersinger ” music, consisting of Walther’s two 
songs, the introduction to the thirc act and the marc}, 
created a perfect storm. of delight ! ; ‘ 

No doubt the labours of the indefatigable Conductor 
of the Penzance Choral Society, Mr. Nunn, have largely 
contributed to the advance of music in this distant 
corner of creation. He is a rigid classicist, strongly 
resembling Prince Bismarck in face, although not jg 
figure. Like his “double,” Mr. Nunn is a veritable 
man of bleod and iron in ruling his forces, both choir 
and orchestra. In the course of some twenty years he 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio; 
and choral works, most of Handel’s oratorios, Rossinj’s 
“*Stabat Mater,”’ Gade’s “Psyche,” Macfarren’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” &c. There are a good many young ladies in 
his orchestra, a fact worthy to be noted. Two of Mr, 
Nunn’s daughters have already sung with distinction at 
the. Monday Populars in London, but they are also 
distinguished for their proficiency in string instruments, 

How is it, that a blacksmith is generally a bass, a 
tanner generally a bad tenor or a poor baritone, and 
that the best tenor in a country town is generally its 
chief tailor? In the town of Penzance exists an excel. 
lent specimen of that ilk, who has for twenty-five years 
sung the chief parts in the oratorios and cantatas 
with the greatest credit, and has all that time kept 
his voice fresh and strong! How many London amateur 
tenors could say the same of themselves ? 

Among the minor virtues of the Cornish people is this, 
that they are not rich but content, and at all events 
especially content to pay moderate prices for their 
entertainments. ‘There is a legend told of Mr. Mapleson 
charging half-a-guinea for the best seats, when he came 
here some fifteen years ago with Titiens and Trebelli, 
But his concert did not answer, and both he and his singers 
are said to have declared that they never would come 
again. The highest price now charged is six shillings, 
to hear a great singer. 

- At Herr Althaus’ four concerts of partly popular, 
partly high-class music, no less than eight Comish 
compositions were given, showing that musical com. 
position is beginning to look up in this distant corner of 
the United Kingdom. 


° 

Accidentate. 
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WE understand that Mme. Marie Roce has been 

presented by some of her admirers with a magnificent 


golden zone, formerly the property of the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh. 








* & & 


Two of the nove'ties for next year’s Norwich Festival 
have now been settled. A new oratorio, words by 
Mr. J. Bennett, will be composed by Signor Bottesini, 
the famous contra-bass player, and a shorter cantata will 
be written by the famous Italian conductor Signor 
Mancinelli. 

** * 

A PRIMA DONNA in the Far West sometimes receives 
very odd tributes from her admirers. When Miss Minnie 
Hauk lately sang at a remote town in Montana, one 
enthusiastic gentleman sent her two gold nuggets, another 
presented a silver-mounted bear’s tooth, a third con 
tributed a Sioux war bonnet found on a famous battle- 
field, and the most devoted admirer yielded up his 
greatest treasure, an Indian's scalp. 

** # 

Tux French papers give details of the fortune which 
Mme. Patti and her husband brought into the marriage 
contract. According to this authority, M. Nicolini 
brought over £44,000, and Mme. Patti upwards of 
£175,000 into settlement. We believe the money 5 
settled upon the respective parties for life, afterwards 6 
any children of the marriage, and if no children to the 
survivor absolutely, Mme. Patti’s American tour vill 
add about £25,000 to her fortune. 

Ce 

THE alleged symphony by Wagner, recently discovered, 
proves to be a mere sketch of an early work, dated 1834 
The first allegro is practically finished, but the symphony 
ends soon after the commencement of the slow movement 

ene 


EvROPEAN music is now to be the fashion at the 
Japanese Court. The first European concert ever give? 
in the Palace recently took place at Tokio, when 
Emperor and Empress and all the Court officials 
copied Western usage by wearing European costumes 
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Ir is stated that Mme. Marie Roze is considering an 
offer for a series of conceits and opera recitals in the 
United States in 1887-8 and Western America, thence 
going to Australia, and back through India home. If 
the money guarantee be forthcoming, she will probably 


accept it. ena 

Wurst crossing the road at Knightsbridge recently 
sir George Grove, director of the Royal College of Music, 
was accidentally knocked down by a four-wheeled cab. 
Two wheels of the cab passed over his left arm, but 
fortunately no bones were broken. Sir George was, 
however, considerably bruised, and is confined to his bed 
from the effects of the shock to his nervous system. 


* * # 


A work of great interest will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, ‘‘ Music and Manners, ” a col- 
lection of articles written by Mr. ‘Beatty Kingston, a 
gentleman holding a distinguished position in the literary 
world and une whose musical reminiscences stretching 


over many years will be found to be of musical value |- 


and variety. 
** 8 


BotTesINI was once asked to play at the Court of 
Napoleon III. in 1858, and arrived in due course at the 
Tuileries. Seeing his enormous instrument the master of 
the ceremonies looked upon it with suspicion; for the 
attempt on the Emperor’s life by Orsini had happened 
only a few weeks before, and the police smelt infernal 
machines everywhere. ‘‘Are you sure it is empty ?’’ 
asked the master of the ceremonies, much to the astonish- 
ment of Bottesini, who only after many explanations was 
able to understand the purport of the question, and con- 
vince the anxious official of the harmlessness of « contra- 


basso, 
*# *# & 


Liszt's remains are not to be removed from Bayreuth 
after all, and the Town Council has decided to erect a 
suitable mausoleum over the great musician’s grave. 
ayreuth and the Pope, however, are likely to disagree 
about this, for it is asserted that Leo XIII. forbids any 
monument being raised over Liszt beyond a plain un- 
painted wooden cross, bearing the Abbé’s name, and 
the words, “ Orate pro me.” In Roman Catholic par- 
lance this means formal ecclesiastical refusal of full 
honours to the dead musician, owing to the Pope’s 
disapproval of Liszt’s later career. 


* % * 


Mrs. C. SERLE (née Novello) writes concerning the 
question why Yorkshire should be the training ground 
for an exceptionally fine quality of voice: ‘‘ May it no 
bethat in Yorkshire they pronounce their open vowels‘ 
broadly, and thus are trained to open their mouth 
properly for singing? In the South of England the 
choristers may have equally good voices, but their habit 
of mincing their words from behind half-closed teeth 
Prevents the mouth forming so as to open naturally to 
allow the vocal tone to come forth with the power and 
sonority of the Yorkshire chorus.” 


* *% & 


We have received a song written to Lord Byron’s 
lines “On Parting,” the music by Countess Sadowskay 
tlady who before her marriage was one of the stars of 
the Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg, and who has 
tecently returned to musical life. Her voice isa contralto 
and her singing is most charming and artistic We under- 
stand that she has chosen this country, where her sister 
Mlle. De Lido has already attained a high reputation, for 
her future residence, The song ‘‘On Parting” is very 
pathetic and graceful, and, sung with true feeling, would ' 
bea success for any mezzo-soprano or contralto. It is 
published by Messrs, Cramer & Co, 


Mite, Martz Roze appeared on the 2oth ult. at the 
Grand Theatre, Glasgow, for the first time as Elsa, in 
agner’s opera ‘* Lohengrin,” and met with a remark. 
able reception from a large audience. One thousand 
Students marched down in a body ftom the University, 
took possession of the gallery, and presented Mme. Marie 
@ on the stage with a diamond locket and chain, 
students waited for Mme. Roze at the stage-door, 

t she made her exit by the front entrance of the theatre. 
students, however, were not to be eluded, and fol- 
owing the carriage round the theatre, they unharnessed 


Miss GRISWOLD, the singer, has recently come out a 
a composer of songs, one of them being a poem by her 
uncle, Mr. Bret Harte, - 


e 8 @ 


It has been computed that the instruments used at 
the Leeds Festival were of the aggregate value of £6,000. 
This does not include the throats of the singers, which 
are priceless. 

ene 


A PROPHET may be unhonoured in his own country, 
but a singer has seldom to complain of the same cold 
neglect and indifference, Certainly Mr. Barton McGuckin 
has no cause todo so, It is only a few years since Mr. 
Barton McGuckin was in the choir of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; at present he plays, Mario’s aud Giuglini’s 
parts, though his acting is certainly not up to the Mario 
standard, nor has his fine voice the quality of Giuglini’s 
—few have. 

ee 8 


SoME time since we were informed that there was hope 
for modern music because Dvorak was learning English. 
—Dvorak’s telegram announcing to his host his expected 
arrival last month—‘“‘ Cologne. I am coming to-day in 
Victoria. Will somebody snatch me from the station, 
as I might not recognize the journey ?”—amply shows 
what a mastery of our tongue he has gained in a compara- 
tively brief period. 

ees 


THE author of “ Myam Ma—The House of the Burman” 
gives the following description of a Burmese Minister’s 
improvements of a splendid grand piano which had been 
given him. It was placed on the bare floor, the legs hav- 
ing been removed, and the black notes sawed off. On 
expressing surprise that the beautiful instrument had been 
so ruthlessly maimed, we were informed that the raised 
notes obstructed the fingers moving smoothly over the 
key-board, and one had only to remember the Burmese 
mode of sitting to realize at once the reason why the legs 
of the instrument had been dispensed with, 


* 8 ® 


PRINCESS JEANNE BONAPARTE, who has been among 
the audience at the Bayreuth Musical Festival, is deco- 
rating her boudoir with scenes from ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde.” A Parisian artist has been engaged to paint 
the vessel with Isolde and Bragiine, again, Isolde waiting 
for Tristan, the love scene, and the scene where Tristan 
is dying. The one condition which the Princess has been 
particularly anxious to have enforced, is that the faces in 
the picture should be as much as possible like those of 
the performers at the festival, in order that the impres- 
sion received at Bayreuth should always be renewed at 
the sight of the paintings, 


* * # 


Liszt’s oratorio “St. Stanislaus,” to which he was 
putting the finishing touches during his visit to England 
last spring, is said'to be practically complete and ready 
for performance. Even still more interesting is the dis- 
covery of a set of pianoforte pieces in Liszt’s best manner, 
and described as ‘‘ Musical Portraits.’’ They are severally 
representative of Count Batthyani, Franz Dedk, Baron 
Oétvos, Petéfi, Count Stephen Czechenyi, Bérdésmarty, 
and the Hungarian musician Masonyi, and are under- 
stood to be characteristic of the lives and individualities 
of those more or less celebrated personages. The MS. 
was confided to one of Liszt’s pupils, and the work will 
be published almost immediately by Taborsky of Pesth. 


* * & 


WE are able to give some interesting particulars with 
regard to Mr. Corder’s new opera, the title of which has 
finally been settled as Nordisa, The hest music will 
probably be found in the second act, introduced by a 
prelude andante con moto, in E major, in which an oboe 
obbligato supplies the pastoral element. There are also 
two duets between Nordisa, the heroine, and her lover, 
Oscar ; the first of a simple character, with a pretty echo, 
the second cast in the mould of grand opera, and leading 
to a very effective ensemble for the two voices to the 
word, “‘ Peace, peace, wild heart. The spoken dialogue 
is almost throughout treated as a melodrama, after the 
example set by Massenet in his MJanon. The story 
hinges upon a long-lost daughter ; it is interesting, and 
well laid out for dramatic as well as musical purposes. 
Of The Bohemian Girl, which the composer, in a letter 





— and dragged her home in triumph to M‘Lean’s 


addressed to us some time ago, mentioned as his model, 
there is little or no trace, although the score contains 


some pretty tunes, as, for example, the couplet in A flat, 
“They raise their heads.” In the first scene, a Nor- 
wegiun fair, there is some characteristic ballet music, 
including a bear's dance. 

eee 


MME. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN (nde Miss Maggie 
Okey) will reappear in this country shortly. Her brilliant 
abilities as a pianiste are well known, 


Mme. Pattt is said to have received £750 for her 
appearance at the Albert Hall last month, and yet the 
concert proved a paying speculation for its projectors, 

ene 


MANAGER of provincial theatre before commencement 
of opera (to leader of orchestra): ‘‘ Sir, I would ask you 
to beat the time: rather faster to-night in order to save the 


gas.” 
#2 @ 


Wire: ‘ What a very polite young man Mr. Dunley 
is!” Husband: ‘Yes? I never discovered it.” Wife: 
‘* He was very polite to me last evening. Among other 
compliments he spoke very pleasantly of my singing.” 
Husband: *‘ Did he? That was polite!” 

ee © 


WHILE slowly passing down the stairway at the opera 
the other night, 1 heard a high-school girl graduate say, 
“Yes, Zerlina was very ‘cute in the chamber scene ; but, 
if I had to act the part, I would try to get my stockings 
off somehow. No nice girl ever goes to bed in. her 
stockings.” 


** ® 


THE unmusical laundry master and the musical laundry 
maid of Bromley are being dismissed with a laugh—the 
maid for singing at her work, the master for stopping 
her, and both for going to law about it. But the matter 
is, after all, worth a second and more serious thought. 
Singing is a great help to work. We believe in some 
northern factories the ‘‘hands” sing to very good pur- 
pose. The emotional atmosphere created by music ua- 
doubtedly deadens the monotony of toil, and lifts the 
heart into cheerfulness without let or hindrance to the 
hands. The emotional and intellectual functions can, in 
fact, be carried on without’ impairing but not without 
recreating each other. The artist will sit and chat with 
his model opposite him and work just as well, and the 
girl at her wash-tub or spindle will sing to herself and 
weave the vigour of her inward emotion into the very 
toil of her hands, If girls break out into singing over 
the wash-tub, or sailors over the rope-hauling, or boys 
at the plough, or nurses as they rock the cradle, or 
blacksmiths at the forge, or even ostlers in the stable— 
depend upon it, there is a reason for it. O Mr. Luck! 
laundry master, is this world so merry a place that you 
should silence the songster? O Mr. Homersham Cox ! 
judge of Bromley, is it so wrong to sing over honest 
work, but not over beer? O Jessie Keen ! you have lost 
your place; but sing on, my girl, and you shall not be 
snubbed all through life for it, I warrant you. 


? 

Ir was my lot, for my sins, to have to be photographed 
and I went to the stake—I mean the studio—with a 
faltering step, well knowing the ordeal that awaited me. 
I pass over the inevitable preliminaries—the posing, the 
head-rest, and all the rest of it—merely mentioning that 
the artists, in the course of the preliminary conversation, 
alluded to musical topics, and drew from me an admis- 
sion of my enthusiastic love for Beethoven, I thought 
no more of this till I was seated anxiously awaiting the 
advent of the artist with the mysterious shuttered slide, 
when, suddenly, to my surprise, soft music fell upon my 
ears, and I became aware that somebody was playing— 
and playing very well, too—one of Beethoven’s most 
lovely sonatas. That the piano was not very far. away 
was certain ; though, thanks to the intervention of sundry 
curtains and partitions, the sound came to me in a deli- 
ciously modulated and dreamy kind of way. The effect 
was curiously soothing ; and in a few minutes my nerves, 
which had been so agitated and tremulous, became 
strangely calm, In fact, as the music went on, I quite 
forgot the circumstance that I was screwed up in a head- 
rest, and it was not until I saw the photographer, who 
had been watching me from behind the curtain, step 
forward and promptly complete the operation of taking 
me, that I realized again my actual position. I have 








only to add that a proof of ay portrait came to me by 
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post this morning, and that it is, by general admission, 
the happiest likeness I have ever had done. I looked as 


I felt, I suppose, and after my experience I cannot but’ 


strongly recommend the ‘ Pianoforte Photograph.” The 
photographer told me that the notion was not his own; 
he had heard of it being successfully tried in Madrid, and 
accordingly hired a semi grand for the purpose of making 
the experiment himself. He, of course, varies the music 
played to suit the taste of his “sitters,” who are treated, 
in case they declare they know nothing of music, with a 
mixture of old English or Scotch or Irish airs, according 
to their probable nationality, Just before I had called, 
the photographer told me he taken a capital portrait of a 
well-known English general to the tune of “ The Death 
of Nelson.” —‘ Mildred,” in the Figaro. 
oe 


On Nov. 11, a curious ceremony was witnessed in the 
gardens of the Inner Temple, London, namely the 
Gorsedd, “or proclamation of the National Eisteddfod 
of 1867, to take place in the City of King Lud,” other- 
wise London, The ceremony is thus described. A 
circle of about thirty yards in diameter was roughly 
marked out upon the grass by twelve large granite 
stones, while a smaller circle of six formed the centre 
The spectators formed a ring four or five deep round the 
outer circle, and at the sound of the trumpet, or 
** Udgorn,” the ‘ bards” took their places, one upon 
each of the outer stones. The blower of the trumpet 
was the only person attired in appropriate costume. 
‘*Telynor y Gog'edd,” as he is called, wore a flowing 
cloak of green over a tunic of pale blue stuff reaching 
almost to his feet, with a blue cap and flowing tassel. 
As this important and honourable post is filled by an 
aged gentleman of imposing appearance, whose long 
white hair and beard gave him the appearance of a true 
bard, he was the centre of the spectators’ interest as he 
stood beside his harp; and the fine series of notes which 
he blew upon the silver “Udgorn” won him a loud 
burst of applause. ‘The roll of the bards was then called, 
the Welsh or adoptive names being of course employed 
in the ceremony. Thus. one gentleman whose own 
patronymic is a familiar one, responded to the appellation 
of ** Watcyn Wyn.”’ After the roll-call the Arch-Druid, 
an elderly gentleman whose appearance also answered 
admirably to one’s idea of the typical Druid, mounted 
upon the central stone of all, and, turning in different 
directions, exclaimed in a loud voice, “ A oes heddwch?” 
(**Is there peace?’’) Each inquiry was answered by 
the whole assembly with a great shout of ‘* Heddwch !” 
The Arch-Druid thereupon commanded the sword to be 
sheathed, and this was presumably done, although the 
rain had rendered unadvisable the prominent display of 
the sacred weapon. 

one 

Ir seems strange that in these days any genuine novelty 
by Mozart remained to be produced. But, until very 
recently, the ‘*Simphonie Concertante” recently per- 
formed at the Hackney Choral Society’s Concert, was miss- 
ing, Even in Messrs. Novello’s edition of 1882 of the 
colossal and exhaustive biography of Mozart by Otto Jahn, 
it is declared in a footnote (Vol. II., p. 39), ‘* This Sim- 
phonie Concertante is lost beyond recovery.” Its history 
is not a little romantic. Mozart had fallen in love with 
Aloysia Weber, whom he had taught singing at Mann- 
heim, His father bad done all he could to tear him from 
the attachment, and induced him to go to Paris with 
Wendling the flute-player, Kamm oboe, and Ritter the 
bassoon. It was for these three and for Punto, the 
famous French horn, that Mozart wrote the Simphonie 
Concertante in question, But in the French capital the 
youth was subjected to all sorts of jealous interference. 
Particularly he incurred the enmity of the Italian Cambini, 
a man, despite the fact that he is credited with sixty sim- 
phonies, whose name would probably now be entirely 
forgotten were it not for that merciful interposition of Sir 
George Grove's “ Dictionary” (ever kind to tenth-rate 
foreigners), and for the incident now under notice. The 
** Simphonie Concertante” was sold to Le Gros, director 
of the sacred concerts held in Paris in 1778. Writing to 
his father on May 1, Mozart narrated how the work was 
supposed to be lost. It was missing, and Le Gros declared 
he had forgotten to have it copied. On the night of the 
concert the Mannheim performers angrily asked why it 
was not played, and Le Gros, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
callously replied, ‘I do not know ; this is the first I have 
heard of it.” It is a mercy Le Gros or the jealous Cam- 
bini did not put it behind the fire. However, last year 
the original came to light, and it has now been included 
in the new Breitkopf ii Hiirtel’s edition of all Mozart’s 
works, —Figare. 





THE case for light opera as azainst grand opera is well 
put by a contemporary as follows: Entertainments which 
do not entertain are as bad as those grave buffvons of 
whom Louis XVI. pathetically said, ‘‘Je n’aime pas 
es buffoons qui ne me font pas rire ;” and it is impossi- 
ble for composers, whether ambitious of fame or only of 
money, not to contrast the number of representations 
obtained by such operas as ‘‘Savonarola” and the 
**Canterbury Pilgrims,” ‘‘ Colomba,” and the ‘‘ Trouba- 
dour,” counted as they ave in unit's, with those obtained 
by (putting the Gilbert and Sullivan works on one side) 
such operattas as “‘ Falka,” the ‘‘ Mascotte,” and ‘‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” the number of which is counted 
in thousands. A dramatic composer, even if he has a 
mission to carry out, must somehow succeed in getting 
hearers; and audiences of late .years have only been 
forthcoming for operas light even unto flimsiness. Ac- 
cordingly we hear that Mr. Goring Thomas, the most 
successful by far of the composers whose works have 
been brought out by Mr. Carl Rosa, is turning to 
operetta, though the-natural bent of his talent would 
seem to be for light graceful opera of a medium character ; 
while Mr. Ebenezer Prout, known to the public as a 
composer of serious cantatas and of classically modelled 
symphonies, has ready for production an opera bouffe of 
of the most farcical kind. Mr. Tosti, whose reputation 
rests upon his graceful_and often passionate love-songs, 
has also finished an operetta. So again, has Mr. Fuller- 
ton, the American composer; while Mr, W. Hutchison, 
composer of ‘Dream Faces” and many other very 
popular waltzes, and Mr. Florian Pascal, chiefly known 
in connection with pianoforte music, have all works of 
the operetta class in hand.” 


* * *# 


ExeTER Oratorio Society, which, during the last 
thirty years of its career has experienced many vicissi. 
tudes, has now been reorganized and put on a much 
stronger footing. Of late years the society has no doubt. 
been affected by new associations which have sprung into 
existence — such as the Western Counties’ Musical 
Association, the Orchestral Society (really a branch of 
the former), &c. At length getting a really serious 
incubus of debt about it, it was deemed expedieut to 
suspend operations, in order to look round and decide 
upon the future course—reorganization or disruption. 
The society has done some excellent work, and it was 
therefore with much pleasure that the music-loving public 
of the west learnt that the former step had been resolved 
upon. The society has accordingly been reconstituted, 
the terms of membership have been revised, it has been 
strengthened by the accession of new members, and now 
has well in hand the rehearsal of *‘ The Messiah.” With 
such healthy vitality it is now showing, an excellent 
performance of this grand work may be expected at 
Christmas, the society being still under the able con- 
ductorship of the organist of the Church of the Sacred 


Heart (Mr. G. W. Lyon). 
Rofed. 
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HENRI HENGEL of Paris, owner of ‘‘ Mignon,” has 
had a writ served upon Mr. Mapleson to restrain him 


from producing the opera. 
* 9,8 


SARASATE is reported to have scored a great success 
in the North of Spain, where he has been giving a series 
of violin recitals, 

eee 

BRAuMS, who has lately returned to Vienna after his 
stay at the Lake Thun, has brought back a great number 
of nstrumental and vocal works, some only sketched 
out, others complete. Amongst the latter is a violin 
sonata, which will be produced at the Hellmesberg 
quartet performances, the composer playing the piano- 
forte part. Several of his new songs will be given at the 
Walter Vocal Evenings. 

eee 

MME. CHRISTINE NILSSON has now entirely re- 
covered from her attack of bronchitis, and recently left 
Amsterdam on a concert tour under the direction of Mr. 
Maurice Strakosch. 

eee 

Miss VAN ZANDT, who has been suffering from 
paralysis, is much better, andhas left Paris for Cannes, 
where she will remain during -the greater part of the 
winter, 
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THE widow of Georges Bizet was married recently 
to M. Emile Straus, an avocat, of Paris, 


* % # 


Tue Royal Academy of Fine Aris in Brussels was 
occupied at its latest réunion with the invention of 
M. Le Chevalier Van Elewyck. The aw hor gave full 
details of his instrument. It is constructed by an 
engineer, M. Kennis, and prints instantaneously any 
extemporisation made by an organist or pianist. It may 
be adapted to any piano. 3 

“eee 


MLLE. THEODORINI, whose rendering of Ponchielli’s 
‘*Gioconda” last season at the Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, proved so great a success, has now mede her 
début in the same 16le at the San Carlos Theatre in 
Lisbon, where she evoked the greatest possible enthy 
siasm. The opera was conducted by Signor Mancinelli, 
whose orchestral concerts at Prince’s Hall during last 
season revealed his great musical capabi ities, and who 
has been commissioned to write an oratorio, “ Isaiah,” jor 
the Norwich Festival next year. 


* *# & 


A CORRESPONDENT in Frankfort kindly forwards the 
following anent musical doings in th‘s ci y. Frankfurt 
is just now very gay, partly on account of the Harbour, 
that has just been opened on the Main; also, and what is 
more to the purpose, any amount of concerts are in full 
swing. yesterday Mme Sembrich gave a concert, and was 
most enthusiastically received; also our little English friend, 
Nettie Carpenter, who created quite a sensation. The 
applause that greeted her at the finish of her violn solo 
‘‘ Zigennerweisen,” by Paoblo de Sarasate, was quite 
tremendous and thrilling, and it was well deserved ; the 
Germans are, asa rule, very quiet audiences, but they were 
fully aroused by the wonderful playing of the above 


mentioned young lady. 
ee 


At the Opera, ‘‘ The Mikado” has been very successful, 
the house being densely crowded each night of perform. 
ance, and the papers have nothing but compliments to 
pay our clever English composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
and the Opera Company, for the picturesque and effective 
manner in which it is put upon the stage. 

** # 
MUSIC AT LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Programme of the Sccond Gewandbaus Concert, 
OCTOBER 23, 1886. 
x. Overture zu “‘Anachreon” . 2 «© «© « Cherubini, 


2, Aria, “ Alfonso und Estrella” . ras Frans Schubert. 
Herr KAMMERSANGEK EvuGEN GuRa, of Munich, 


3. Violin Concerto . «© +6 « -« Erust, 
Herr Emit Sauret. : 
4. Lieder: (a) “Klage” . 2 « =e — tS SK bie mberger, 
(b)  Nachruf”, A ‘és ‘ 4 
(c) “ Luftschloss” . « Reinecke. 


(d) “‘ Auf ein Schlummerndes Kind . 
Herr Gura. 


. P. Cornelius, 


5. Italienisches Suite—for Violin . . .« «© « Saunet, 
Herr SaureEtT. 
6. Symphonie. 5 ot ut Me be Beethoven. 


Herr Gura is well known in Germany as one of the 
foremost ‘‘ Lieder-Saenger” and is a special favourite 
with the Leipzig audience. 

Herr Emil Sauret, who has also played in London, 
possesses a remarkable facility of execution, and much 
warmth, but his intonation is not always as clear as it 
ought to be. 

His own composition of the ‘Italian Suite,” the first 
movement is far the best, but all four movements tend 
to show more virtuosity than real artistic merit. 

In no town have the members of the Liszt-Verein 
yet shown so much energy in bringing forward the late 
master’s works as in this. Not a week has passed with- 
out some public performance in his honour, either at # 
church or concert-hall. 

This week the climax seems to have been reached. 
for no fewer than three concerts followed each other 
closely. 

Last evening, the first concert took place at the Oper 
house. 

The Programme consisted of the :— 

1. Dante Symphonie (for Orchestra and Female Voices). 
2. The Faust Symphonie (for Orchestra and Male Voices 

Herr Capellmeister, Arthur Nickisch, ‘ 
both eolossal works, and if any one deserved special prais# 
for the performance it was he. 
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The Faust Symphony is a more effective work than 
the other, the very name suggesting various emotions. 


motifs, the first motif suggesting Faust’s character. 
ROTI Po, 
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Iquote this first ‘* Motif,” as it is the principal one 
of the whole movement. 


Movement'No, 2 ¢ » Gretchen. 
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At the end of this movement) which is one of the most 
glorious in-pirations of Liszt’s, the chorus of male voices 
come in with organ accompaniment. After slow sustained 
notes the solo tenor sings, 

This symphony is well worth being heard often because 
the subject has been developed in the music to such a 
degree, that it is easily under-tood without much explana- 
tion. Whatever may be said in general of Liszt’s com- 
positions, this one work. holds its place with the highest 
and best-that has ever been written. nee 

The Dante symphony was not destined to rank as high 
asthe Faust Symphony, at least not musically, without a 
complete knowledge. I say complete, because many 
people know but little of Dante’s Divina Comedia, one 
of the greatest productions of human knowledge ; it is 
almost impossible to follow the composer's ideas and 
intention. ) 

The symphony has but two movements: the female 
Voices, suggesting angels, sing “the Hallelujah ’ and 
. Hosanna ” at the close of the second movement; one solo 
Voice, concealed from the view of the audience, has a few 
bars to sing, after which the female voices join again ; 
- with a grand instrumental fortissimo this movement 
Closes, 

The Liszt concert No. 2 had the follow ing— 


Programme. 
rf Fest-Klaenge, sinfonische Dichtung fur grosses Orchestra. 
2 Lieder, Gesungen von Frau Steinbach. Jahns. 
3. Pianoforte Concerto in A tak pee Herr Stavenhagen. 
4. Hunnenschlach . : For Orchestra. 
r 5+ Songs. 
odter-tanz, for Piano and Orchestra. (Herr Friedheim), 
7» Rakoczy March « «  « For Orchestra. 
Anton Rubinstein is expected-here for the third 
maa concert, to conduct his new symphony. 
e Opera ‘Templar and Judin” by Marschner, has 
nreceived with much enthusiasm, and will be repeated 
again this week, 


Pha “Riedel-Verein ” announces, for Nov. 19, Bach’s 
nd Christwas Cantata, and a requiem ‘by Felix 
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an For Feb, 6, 1887, Grell’s Mass for sixteen 
ces will be revived. For March 18, 1887, Bach’s 


Passion. 
t Popular Concert, Nov. 1, Professor Herr 


For the firs 
Adoif Brodsk 





Y was engaged as violinist. 


= Notices of Rees 
Mudie. 


Novello and Co. 
‘Te Deum Laudamus,” by Charles Dennis. 
By no means difficult, and much more appropriate than 
many of the modern settings of the ‘‘Te Deum” which 


are produced in our churches to the anguish of any true | 


music-lovers who may happen to be present. This one 
is reverent in tone and is altogether an effective setting. 


Hutchings and Romer. 
‘The Little Sweep,” by James C. Beazley. 
The story is of the ‘‘sweeper-lad’’ (so called to meet 
the exigencies of the verse) who, one day visiting a ‘* man- 


sion grand,” is there recognized by his long-lost mother. | 


The music is simple and will probably find admirers. 


Hutchings and Co. 

‘*The Christian's A:mour,” an oratorio, by Joseph L. 
Roeckel. 

Admirably adapted for p:rformance in churches and at 
religious gatherings. The libretto is an exposition of the 
evangelical doctrine, and Mr. Roeckel’s music, both in 
the solos and choruses, is melodious, and not at all above 
the powers of average amateurs. 


@Wagner trough Sc oneh 
Spectactes. 
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HE “last new book” which the Paris librarians 


have this week put on their shelves is tolerably | 


sure to be eagerly read wherever the Wagnerian 

cult is practised, for it is an account given by a 
Frenchman, M. Adolphe Jullien, of the life and works of 
the Bayreuth master; exceptionally well illustrated, too, 
by Fantin-Latour’s clever ‘‘ lithos,” numerous portraits 
of Wagner, and, besides a variety of other pictures, a 
curious collection of German, French, and English cari- 
catures. What struck everybody who saw the German 
composer for the first time was the marvellous vitality 
which animated that puny frame, with its big head and 
massive forehead. ‘‘ Well built, very quick in his move- 
ments and gestures, he gave one the impression ofa lively 
and powerful originality, while he fascinated people by 
his conversation.’”” What M. Jullien says of the com- 
poser’s violent temperament we can confirm. “ When he 
was seized with an access of joy or ‘chaff’ he lost all 
control over himself, not knowing what he said nor 
caring before whom he said it; nor could his wife, 
who was always on the lookout for squalls, in- 
variably hold him in. Wherever he was he eclipsed 
all the company, his melodious voice adding to the 
musical effect of his talk; while his irresistible native 
energy, his manner of forcing himself to do things, and 


his simple goodness and his extreme sensibility. After 
the performances of ‘ Parsifal,’ was he not seen, amid a 
crowd of admirers, lavishing praises and advice upon his 
favourite singer, Mdme. Materna?” He had but to hold 
up his finger, and a couple of hundred of the best artists 
of Germany and the Continent flew to his rehearsals, 
proud to be associated with his works and cheerfully 
binding themselves to remain at Bayreuth a good three 
months without higher. recompense than their travelling 
and living expenses. 
even the greatest vocalists refrain from “ taking a call, 


‘they were presenting to the public.” 


All who approached Richard Wagner were, as M. 
Jullien truly says, captivated by him; just as all recog. 
nized his ‘‘ jumpy ” humour and the absolute necessity of 
submitting to it. Mdme. Judith Gautier, who had a sort 
of religious admiration for him, said: ‘There are in 
Richard Wagner’s character—there’s no denying it—a 
violence and a rudeness which are the cause of his so 


frequently being misunderstood, only, however, by those | 


who judge men merely by their exterior. Nervous and 


impressionable to excess, he pushes everything to ex- | 


tremes ; a trifling difficulty presents itself, and he is well- 
nigh in despair—the least irritation makes him furious,” 
M. Monod tells us that it was necessary to see and know 


Magazine of Music. 


| portions, 
his power of incessant production were only equalled Ly | 
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| Wagner at Bayreuth, for there he restrained himself and 
received with perfect: courtesy the numerous visitors 
attracted by the musical fétes, ‘Those who know with 
what excessive and stupid rudeness—amounting almost 
to brutality—- Wagner treatei the Emperor of Germany's 
aide-de-camp, when the latter requested the composer to 
' go to his Majesty’s box in order to receive the venerable 
Kaiser’s congratulations and compliments, will appreciate 
| to the full this passage from M. Jullien’s deeply interest- 
| ing and richly got-up volume: ‘‘ Those who saw him as 
| he was, sometimes indulging in unrestrained gaiety, now 
pouring out a torrent of jokes and laughter, anon furious’ 
not respecting in his attacks either titles, authorities, or 
friendships, always obeying the irresistible ¢/an of the 
first impulse, could not too severely reproach him for his 
| lack of taste, the want of tact and delicacy of which he 
| was guilty; if a Jew, one was tempted to forgive him for 
his pamphlet on ‘Le Judaisme dans la musique’ ; if one 
was French, to pardon him for his buffoonery upon the 
| capitulation of Paris; ifa German, to overlook all the 
insults he heaped upon the land of the Teuton; just as 
we forgive Voltaire for ‘La Pucelle,’ Shakspeare for 
certain plaisanteries and sonnets, Goethe for some ridicu- 
lous pieces, and Victor Hugo for some speeches, We 
take Wagner for what he was, full of defects—perhaps 
because he was full of genius, undoubtedly a superior man, 
one of the greatest and most extraordinary beings that the 
century has produced.” We need say no more to ensure 
M. Jullien’s book what our neighbours call “ une réception 
| cha'eureuse ” on this side the Channel,— Pad! Mail. 


| How to play GRopin. 
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IRST, the rudato tempo is the omnipresent 
element in Chopin’s music, of which all are 
aware, but which is apprehended by a small 
minority. 

Liszt tells us that Chopin at first indicated this feature 
of his music by writing the words ¢/mpo rubato, but 
afterward discontinued the practice, since not to feel it 
instinctively was to be incapable of delivering his music 
at all. The primary law of the rudato tempo is that there 
should be little departure from the metronomic ticktack 
of the rhythm effected by slight accelerations and supple- 
mentary rtards, which exactly compensate for each 
other, and thus bring out a given number of measures in 
precisely the same time which would be required by them 
if hemmed in by a pendulum. 

To secure this adjustment of compensative departure 
from the strict time, it is first indispensable to fix in the 
mind, as deep and sure as adamant, a fundamental sense 
of equitab’e time-division ; and for this purpose, in one’s 
early study, unless one is phenomenally endowed with 
the intuitive sense of rhythm, a vast deal of practice with 
the metronome, or, still better, with that ingenious and 
practical new instrument, the techniphone, would be well. 
No one can possibly know whether he is keeping up 
that mutual balance, which ensures beauty and symmetry, 
unless by some means there has been rooted in the very 
inmost fibres of the being a consciousness of timal pro- 
In trying to realize the rvbato performers sin 
in two ways: first, they make the depértures from strict 
beats so wide that the remembrance of them is lost ; and, 
secondly, they make the changes not infrequently sudden, 








| 


It was Wagner, too, who bade | 


even to abruptness, whereas they should be gentle and 
graceful, as if suggested by the indwelling emotion of the 
phrase while under the performer’s fingers, 

If you would learn rubato tempo, take the summer 
wind for your music-master, let your living heart toy with 
the clusters of tones, as the free wind of the summer sky 
undulates the leaves of the compliant willow. 

Second, allow me to express as a law, which might be 


, called a corollary to the rudaty tempo, the custom of 
no matter how tempestuously they were applauded, ‘‘in | 
order to keep them within the frame of the work which | 


Chopin to shorten ail long notes, that greater time may 
be had for the short ones, which are correspondingly 


| elongated. ° 


This rule is, in all the works of Chopin, absolutely 
without exception. 
His turns are always to be played broadly—that is, 


| with deliberation and full emphasis on each note; the 


| same is true of the majority of the roulades and scales. 


| accent on the first note, but not so with Chopin the 
‘ 


In the third place, the method of Chopin in accenting 
was peculiar, and, like all his qualities, illusory as the 
inner tints of an ocean shell. 

His triplet was like nothing so much as a fragile French 
word, where no one should hammer the accent into the 
fluent syllable. 

Ordinarily, triplets are to be well enunciated with an 
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capricious; there must be little or no accent on the first 
note, but on the middle or second note there must be a 
scarcely perceptible delay or hesitation, like the roseleaf 
flutter of coquettish indecision. 

Let the student, in the first measure of the E flat 
Polonaise, above quoted, hold, as if a little uncertain, on 
F and the D in the last triplets, and then he will get a 
notion of this difficult effect. 

In the fourth place, Chopin’s shadings range through a 
wide gamut, from a dying breath of a summer zephyr to 
the demoniac rage of winter tempest. 

It is mere lackadaisical sentimentality to play his music 
always in a mood of complaint or regret, or even that of 
rich, morbid enjoyment, as of one proud of his griefs. 
There are many moods in him that are’ only less mascu- 
line than Beethoven himself, and at times a tone as hard 
as hail and as brilliant must be used. 

These wide extremes occur even in the Nocturnes, as 
witness the in/ermezso of the one in F major, Op. 15, 
that fairy butterfly with the jewel wings, and in the 
glorious one in C minor, Op. 48, which might be called 
the evening reverie of heroes, the tragic lament of a 
choking sorrow. 

Many of the polonaises and preludes of Chopin are 








trials of energy and endurance for the greatest virtuosi, | 


and we know he often deplored his insufficient muscular 
power when he himself played them. 

There are many other-laws of the Chopin style, which 
space forbids me to express, but these are obligatory. 

In conclusion, let me counsel the conscientious pianist 
to remember that in the music of Chopin he must take 


his pulse as a metronome, and hasten or retard with the | 


flow and ebb of emotion, but avoid either extreme ; for 


neither palpitation of the heart nor fainting fits can teach | 


him to interpret Chopin, the greatest of purely pianoforte 
composers, 
Joun S. WAN Cieve-—in the Elude, 





PianofortesGymnastics. 


By BERNARD ALTHAUS, Professor of Music, 
R.A.M. Leipsic and Berlin. 
CHAPTER IV. 
DIFFICULTIES, 
Ir is sometimes necessary to make difficult passages more difficult 


This would especially seem to 
1 will give one 


still, in order to overcome them, 
hold good with difficult: passages in octaves. 
instance, 

If they are written for the lefe hand and situated in the middle of 
the keyboard, I advise players to practise them : 

+, One octave higher than written ; slowly and full, four times, 

». ‘Iwo octaves higher, still slower, and with the fullest pressure 
of the fingers. Go on till every note has been clearly given, 
Avoid especially touching two adjacent notes lke B and C, 
Shake the hand after this. 


3. Three octaves higher, if practicable ; not, shift your seat 


| gain. It tells at once unmistakably on all your playing. 
| mountable, try this ; 


| with the last and finishing with the first note. For all such cases care 


| I prefer the term “‘ expressive staccato,” as it exactly expresses what 


about four inches further to the left and practise as at 2 (only two | 


octaves higher). ‘Then shake your hand and rest a minute. 


Of course, all this makes the passages at first very difficult and | 


hard to play, but after slowly going throngh this exercise with a 
will, the learner will discover, when playing the octavo-passages 
again in the position in which they are originally written, that 
they have become easy and can be played quickly. 

Golden Rule No. 1.—In order to learn to play * difficult things,” 
or to lessen difficulties, make them more difficult still, and they will 
become casy. 

Exceptions to this rule will be treated afterwards, 

4. Atthe same time it will assist the student materially to prac- 
tise such passages with every possible variety of touch, 

a, With the dropping action, as described in last chapter. 

4. Staccatissimo ¢¢¢¢, that is, with the “ pomted dot touch,” 
which might be styled “Louch and go"—with a rapid sweep 
drawing the hand away from each octave and turning it right round 
so as to lay the palm open, (Sweeping action.) 

©, Drawing the hand in a straight line towards the body, 
quickly away from the keyboard. (Drawing off in front action.) 

d. Making « fist after every single octave. This must be done 
quickly, and with the greatest decision, allowing a crotchet rest 
ifter every octave. ‘The elasticity of the hand and wrist will then 
greatly increase, 

Whatever you do, shake your hand after every single study. 

«. Difficult octave-passages for the right hand may with advan- 


tage be practised one, two, and three octaves lower than written, | 


also with all the varieties of touch just described. 

6. Lastly: 
practise the same passages Once or twice more, taking care not to 
bend forward. ‘The hand only must work, not the body, 


N.B.~ Always practise with each hand separately. If the pas- 


sit away as far as possible from the keyboard and | 


sages are in the treble, leave out the bass part; if in the bass, | 


practise that only 
bass or treble, separately. For experience has showa that 
EASY BASSKS, 


in commection with difficult trebles, become difficult also. You 


Phen also practise the other “easy” part, be it | 


broken, at least all those which do not overstep the bounds of an 


| octave, 


| therefore so slowly that no mistake need be made, for it is too diffi- 
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ought to know them so well that:you can play them by heart, or 
at all events so that you need not look anxiously at them. 

Golden Rule No. II.--Easy things must be considered difficul 
too, and must be practised just as well and carefully as the difficul 
ones, or they will become really difficult and embarrassing. 

*,* It is generally “easy” things, or such as are considered so, 
which put players out, when performing before other people. 
Having been considered too insignificant to be practised, they, at 
an inopportune moment, suddenly become a source of embarrassment 
not contemplated, 

Rule: Always practise your bass parts separately, whether they 
jook easy or no. You will then be rid of them. Many a player 
reminds of the cow, who gave a good pail of milk and-—upset it, 

There must be a hidden difficulty somewhere. For it is a fact 
that many people, when playing by heart, make mistakes in the 
bass notes, and this especially when the bass is easy ! 

In learning pieces by heart, the separate careful practice of the 
bass is of the greatest consequence. Let us then submit to this 
wholesome truth : 

Nothing iseasy. Everything is (comparatively) difficult ! 

It cannot be said too often: Do not despise little things, easy 
things, lest they become obstacles in your way. Little things may 
be of great musical import ; for the works of our great masters every 
trifle is of the highest significance. It is by dint of strict and con-. 
scientious attention to little things that the greatest results are 
attained. No finished style of playing is possible without. Here 
also it may be said; Afudtum in parvo, or better, Parvis componere 
magna ; or, as a homely Scotch proverb has it : 

** Many a little makes a mickle.” 6 
Never despise practising separately an “easy bass!” Never shirk 
difficulties! Overcome them! A difficulty conquered is a distinct 


Should a passage, after all manner of practice, still prove insur- 
Golden Rule III,—Practise the passage backwards, beginning 


must be taken that every single note should have been previously 
well fingered. ‘The saine fingering must be used, without the slightest 
deviation. The best plan would be, first to copy out (backwards) 
the passage in question, and then to practise it in very slow time, 
with a full, crisp touch, pressing out every note. Care must be 
taken that no mistake should be made during practice, as in such 
cases a false note practised may prove a false note learned. Practice 


cult to unlearn it again. But this manner of practising backwards 
will help to conquer the most terrible difficulties. It can be apphed 
to every variety of music, not only to octave passages. 
CHAPTER V. 
OTHER MODES OF OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES. 

I. Another capital mode of conquering a difficult passage is, to 
transpose it, or have it transposed, into all the twelve major keys, 
and practise it accordingly. ‘ 

II, Practise it also with every variety of touch and expression. 

1. With a full, crisp touch, pressing every single note out 
(as in Chapter 1V.). Care must be taken that the wrist never 
should stiffen, and that the hand, as much as possible, should be 
in an upright (perpendicular) position over the keys. You 
must only play with the tips of the fingers, not with the elbow, 
nor the arm, nor the whole body leaning on the keyboard. 

2. With the ordinary staccato touch. @@@, by which 


every note loses one-half of its value, a crotchet becoming a 
quaver, with an invisible quaver rest, which must be kept by 
taking the finger up. All young pupils leave this invisible 
rest out, and play consequently out of time without knowing it. 

3. With the expressive staccato touch, . marked 
by which every note loses only one-quarter of its value, a crochet 


tiga, 
eooesd 


@ being played like a dotted quaver g\, with an invisible 
semiquaver rest at the back gY %. 
‘This touch is also called legato-staccato and portameuto-staccato. 


is meant to convey ; short with expression. For it is precisely by the 
additional pressure of the finger that the notes ‘marked~...~ 
become one-quarter longer than the ordinary or plain staccato notes. 


Remember this: All notes marked are more or less 
expressive. The small semiquaver rest gives time to prepare the 
expression by allowing the finger to be lifted ever so little. The 
higher notes are more expressive than the lower ones. ‘Therefore « 
continual crescendo and diminuendo in ascending and descending 
passages, in exact proportion as the notes go up or down, would be 
the best manner of interpretation, ‘The same may be done with 
repeated notes, for instance : 
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A great deal of variety of touch is desirable and necessary in all 
such cases, 

The player should better study all manner of ways, till he finds 
the one suited to his individual taste, 

Intervals and chords marked @. may be broken. Professor 
Moscheles, in his splendid Studies Op, 70, even makes this a rule. 
Indecd, breaking or spreading chords is a legitimate means of ex- 
pression, and, in my opinion, best suited to Chords marked 
“yey as it allows more time and scope for the necessary 
shading, and better enables the player tu bring out the notes of the 
melody, But all other chords not so marked must be rendered un- 


A special chapter shall treat of broken Chords and 





Intervals, 


4. With the staccatissimo touch dd4¢. a 


each note three-quarters shorter, a crochet @ becoming a 
semiquaver g", with an invisible dotted quaver rest 4 at its 
back, which must be done justice to in playing. You mug 
draw your fingers (with the greatest possible quickness, precision 
and elasticity) completely off the keys! Touch and go wouki 
bea practical translation of “‘ staccatissimo.” It literally 

as short as possible. I will here give a great difficulty to be 
practised by the learner. It is the well-known short shake ig 


Beethoven's Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, . 7 
Execution, or: 
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Transpose this into all the twelve major keys, and play each key 
with a different touch ; for instance : ; 

1. E flat; all notes full. Shake your fingere after every 
separate shake, 

2. E major: crescendo, therefore Af, 6, wef, /, in equal por. 
tions, as marked above. 

3. F major: diminuendo, therefore /, mf, p, £p. Each set 
of -four or three notes to have its different touch : Gently touch 
the gf: gently press the ; press harder the #/; strike 
the f ; f 

4. G flat: plain staccatu touch « © «© ¢, all alike, witha 
slight rest between each note. taking care to keep the long 
semibreves down all the time. 

5. G major: with the expressive staccato touch vy 
a, crescendo: pp, p, mf, f; 6, diminuendo : f; 2/, p, pp. This 
style can also be applied to every single group of four or three 
notes, 

6, A flat, staccatissimo, ¢ * 1! as short as possible, 

7. A major, all full. 

8. B flat, crescendo. 

g. B major, diminuendo. 

10. C major, plain staccato, and forte. 
11. D flat, expressive staccato : @, crescendo ; 4, diminuendo, 
12. D major, staccatissimo. (Shake your fingers after every 

set.) ee set Sapa 

If the difficulty be not conquered after this, place the unemployed: 
second finger on the desk above the keyboard, and practise the 
passage once more forte in every key. The result will be a wonder 
ful improvement of both the third and fourth fingers, and a perfectly 


clear shake. 
(To be continued.) 
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HE education of women has now attained a_ position of 

* great importance, not only as to the acquitement of 

those accomplishments which the gentler sex are ¢x 

pected to possess, but also as the means to gain a liveli- 

hood. We therefore propose to consider as a profession 

and in a practical spirit, music, one of the most refined and pleasure: 
giving of all the arts. 

Between the honest drudgery of the nursery governess on the 
one hand, and the Jes«‘noble magnificence of the music-hall singer 
and exponent of opére bquffe on the other, there undoubtedly extsts 
an honourable career capable of placing many a young lady im 4 
position of modest opulence. We propose to discuss the best 
method to adopt to attain the desired end, the chances open to the 
young aspirant, the cheapest and most efficacious plan to gain.the 
necessary training, and the far more difficult questions of how 
to secure a hearing and to rise in the world. The pecuniary 
chances of the profession ‘are often exaggerated. Luring about 
six to a dozen nights of the year, Mme. Patti, it is true, receives 
in England {sco per night. But there is only one Mme. Patt 
Other great artists are paid high fees at festivals. But those 
are exceptional cases. ‘The rank ‘and file among the girls who 
have been educated in music at the cost of their parents, have 
one of four courses open to them, They may become governess 
and teachers; or secondly, they may essay the life of a concert 
singer; thirdly, they may try the opera; and lastly, they may 
descend to oféra touffe. The last we may dismiss at once. 
It is true there are many good and virtuous girls who eam £5 
to £2§ per week in comic opera. At the music-halls they might 
earn twice that sum. . But the life is one which few ladies 
care to lead, and we may quit that branch of the question. Nor 
we advise young ladies to aspire to the opera, There is a growils 
feeling that opera is moribund, and, except as to the great stats 
that engagements are very few and the pay is ‘small. Besides, for 
some occult reason, foreign artists are still preferred to 
singers at the opera. A salary of £20 per month for London, 


extra fces for special parts, is quite’an ordimary ove; while 
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. managers have the choice of really good artists for 
aed tours ~ from $7 to £15 weekly, out of which the 
votalist has to pay her hotel bills, travelling P being y 
by the management. The field also is'so limited, that if an English 
operatic artist loses one engagement she may be many months 
before she can find another. : 

The music teacher, on the other hand, can usually obtain a good 
deal of work, though at a more moderate figure, We have before 
us the circular of a lady who offers to give eight lessons of an hour 
each at the pupil's residence for five shillings. But this, of course, 
jsexceptional. A really good teacher, whether of piano or singing 
(singing are paid at a higher rate than pianoforte lessons), if she be 
properly trained, and if she have tact and a fair connection, can 
often command as much as half-a-guinea a lesson, which, if even 
only four lessons a day be given, is a fairincome. Eight lessons for 
£3 y.is a very average rate, more or less, of course, depending upon 
the ability and the standing of the teacher. As professors, how- 
ever, the ladies are severely handicapped by men. The terms of 
the male teachers’ are higher than that of the female, and at school, 
(even ladies’ schools), for some inexplicable reason, women are 
usually tabooed, This absurd boycotting of ladies does not extend 
to the life of a concert artist. The soprano will always command 
higher terms than the tenor, and the contralto higher than the 
baritone. Moreover, the objections which many ladies feel to stage 
life do not apply to a concert career. Women of title, from our 
Royal Princesses downwards, frequently sing at concerts. To find 
a concert vocalist with a slur upon her character is quite the exceed 
tion, and the large majority of those who appear on concert platforms 
are honourable wives, and many of them are honoured mothers of 
families. One reason for this satisfactory result may be that the 
post lucrative engagements which a concert artist can secure are 
in the provinces, where the higher class of music is largely directed 
and supported by the local gentry and the clergy. The ludy 
vocalists, who quit the opera in order to adopt the profession of 
oratorio singers, thus very frequently find themselves handicapped by 
the objections of local clergymen. “Moreover, it is to the advantage 
ofthe concert singer that rank in society is neither a help nor a 
hindrance. Talent overrides every consideration of birth, and most 
popular artists have sprung from the middle classes. The parents 
‘of Mme. Sainton-Dolby and “Mme. Patey were both in com- 
mere, and indeed had shops a few doors from each other, 
Miss Mary Davies’ father is a sculptor. The father of Miss Anna 
Williatws was for many years in the employment of Messrs. Smith. 
Elder & Co., the well-known publishers. The father of Miss Annie 
Marriott is a music publisher, and the parent of the lamented Miss 
Orridge is a feuiterer. The pay, of course, differs very widely, 
depending a great deal on the distance from town, and the period of 
the year. But the concert fee for any one of the artists we have 
just named, and who are now living, not’ unfrequently amounts to 
forty guineas, and perhaps she would consider twice before she 
accepted half that sum even for a concert near town, The rank 





and file do not, of course, ask Such sums. But it is rare that any | 


sort of fairly competent artist can be secured from London for a 
provincial concert at a fee less than from five to ten guineas, 
Whether, therefore, as a sole means Of livelihood, or as a help to the 
home purse, the remuneration of @ concert vocalist is always 
acceptable. The life, too, though a hard one, necessitating constant 
travel and care as to health, is in every way agreeable. The concert 
artist is for the time queen of her little world, Save as‘to jealousy 
of more fortunate artists (which no woman feels before she enters 
public life, and from such few escape when once the profession is 
adopted), she has little to perplex) her, beyond the minor troubles 
which invariably surround the ordinary career of a public characters 
Of course, to secure her position she must make sacrifices, and 
must submit to much hard work. 


MusiceStudp Abroad. 


It is a mere truism to say that before music, as a profession, can 
be adopted, a course of preliminary study is unavoidable. Although 
itis quite possible to gain the necessary instruction without cross- 
ing the seas which surround Britain, yet there exists in the minds 
of many an idea that tuition can best be obtained abroad. We shall 
therefore, now first discuss this point of the question. There are no 
doubt many advantages in foreign study. Some of our best 
musicians, from Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Cowen, 
Mr. Corder, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. Barton M’Guckin 
and others downwards, have received instructions on the Continent 
Others, such as Mr, Lloyd, Miss Mary Davies, and Sir Georg 
Macfarren, are of purely home training. The chances are, there- 
fore, so far equal. But it is claimed that the pupil who goes abroad 
is removed from the diversions of English social life, and can- 
therefore, devote the whole time to serious study. In this there is 
perhaps some truth. ‘Three years’ study form the average period 
fixed by experience, but, in many instances, two years are sufficient 
and very much depends upon the diligence of the student. Germany 
8 the school for pianists and composers; Italy and France for 
Vocalists, France has now, to a certain extent, dropped behind, 
Hartel—the teacher of Nilsson, Marie Roze, and Trebelli—once 
had a great name in Paris, but his vocal school is now directed 
by his son, Mme. Marchesi—the teacher of Gerster, D'Angeri, 
Lehmeroschi, and others—has removed from Vienna, and has taken 
up her residence in Paris, She still has great success in the train, 
ing of artists for the opera, and real influence in obtaining engage- 
ments for them. The vocal training in Italy is now almost 
txclusively operatic, and when they return to this country pupils 
bi the oratorio platform have invariably to learn the traditions 
rom teachers in England. . The singing professors in Italy are 
mumetous, and not expensive, ‘They have peculiar habits, and two 
at least, of the most eminent are old men, and frequently give their 

in bed. It would be unwise for young ladies to go to Italy 
study, unless accompanied by a chaperone. . The customs of the 
_Peninsula are not those of England, It was but-a few 
oe that a wealthy Italian scoundrel set his heart upon an 

-aglish girl, and out of revenge for what he was pleased to consider 

ue sense of propriety, and in order to compromise her 
a he set his carriage at her street door during the greater 
a of the night. It is true that the English and American 
ts, with a now celebrated baritone at their head, took 


the matter in hand on their own account, and inflicted a wholesome 


corporal castigation upon the rascal. But the incident was, we are 
informed, by no means an isolated one, Lady students can more 
safely study in Germany, where in fact they will, if able to shift for 
themselves, need no escort. 

As a rule they go to pensions or boarding-houses, The cost is 
about one hundred marks, or £5 per month, besides extras; but 
we are told that a girl can live tolerably well in Berlin, or one of 
the other great cities, on about £120 per year, including board and 
lodging, piano hire, lessons, and droschky hire—the last an inevitable 
expense for alady. The sum does not include travelling or concert- 
gaing.. Living in tle native German style is far cheaper, but it is 
unpleasant ; while the extras mount np, and the amount comes to 
much the same thing in the long run. Young male students 
frequently go into lodgings at about £2 per month, and board 
themselves, but in the case of a lady this is hardly possible, As to 
German feeding, only those who have experienced it can judge 
of its wonders. A good account of a girl-student's life in Germany 
may be found in Miss Amy Fay’s little book, recently yublished 
by Macmillan. It is true the book was written ten or. more years 
ago, but the life has very little altered. Students used to flock to 
Weimar in the hove of being introduced to Liszt, and perhaps getting 
a lesson from him, for which he never charged a penny. But, since 
the death of the great pianist, that is now likely to be altered. It is 
possible pupils may now congregate at Frankfort, where, at Dr. 
Hoch's conservatoire, Mme. Schumann is one of the piano-teachers, 
are Mme. Heritte Viardot is at the head of the singing-staff. The fees 
are about £18 to £23 per annum. The Hochschule at Berlin, 
di d by Joachim, is also a famous academy, the singing pupils 
paying about £15, and the instrumental students £12 a year. Klind- 
worth is a teacher there, while Scharwenka gives tuition at a rival 





in Berlin about twelve marks, or shillings, per lessons. At Stuttgart 
there is a celebrated conservatoire, directed by Faist and Scholl. 
The fees for ladies are about £18 for singing and £14 for instru. 
mental studies, annually, At the Hamburg Conservatory the fees are 
only about £12 15s, a year, while at Cologne they are slightly 
higher. The course is in most instances the same. T'wo lessons of 
forty-five minutes, or three of half-an-hour, are, as a rule, given 
weekly in the principal subject, and the pupil can also attend the 
classes. The student has an advantage in being able to listen to 
very cheap concerts and other art performances of a very mediocre 
character, and can also learn the German language, while the sur- 
roundings of a German conservatoire are essentially musical. 


Music-Training in England. 


Although in tuition abroad there are advantages in surroundings 
and so forth, yet (except, perhaps, in the case of composers, to 
whom an intimate acquaintance with every school is, doubtless, 
almost indispensable) it is equally possible to gain a first-rate 
musical education without leaving these shores. Both in England 
and on the Continent a great complaint is made by pianoforte 
students about the difficulty of gaining practice with an orchestra. 
We seem to endeavour to train our pianists almost exclusively as 
soloists, although it is an obvious fact that not one pianoforte 
student in a thousand can ever hope to attain high rank asa solo 
performer. In Germany the young pianist will, however, have 
plenty of opportunities of taking part in quartet-practice. This 
excellent plan. has been adopted in Mr. Oscar Beringer’s Academy 
for the Higher Development of Pianoforte Playing in London, and 
it might be ‘uséfully followed by some of our more official schools, 
The Royal Academy of Music was, under’ the late Sterndale 
Bennett, the leading school for pianoforte players in this country. 
Its celebrity, or at any rate the number of its’ successful pupils, 
seems of late years to have somewhat fallen off. Neither the 
Royal College nor the Guildhall School has yet had time to 
demonstrate its excellence in this particular. 

Londo can boast of a greater number of eminent private teachers 
of piano playing and singing than any city in the world. For the 
girl who is studying: to make music a profession we, however, can- 
didly da not recommend private tuition. The lowest cost of such 
‘tuition is about half-a-guinea a lesson, and the pupil learns far 
more and at a cheaper rate at the Academies. For private pupils 
private lessons are doubtless excellent. The young lady is coached 
in a specified number of stock pieces or songs which are the delight 
of the drawing-room while she is a spinster, and the terror of her 
family and her friends after marriage. But for professional pur- 
poses, not only will the student learn more at the Academies, but 
she will also have a better chance of a fair start in the world. For 
the Academy concerts are attended by concert-givers on the look- 
out for new blood, and by the critics, who are sometimes only too 
ready and anxious to recognise and commend incipient talent. 


all receive free maintenance besides education. Most of these 
scholarships are open. Ordinary pupils, however, pay the rather 
high sum of £40 a year, and are obliged to remain three years, 
before which time the period of tuition is not supposed to finish, 
The Royal College is a young and vigorous institution, free from 
some of the objections which attach to the older schools. Almost 
equal in importance, and largely excelling in usefulness as to the 
raining of amateurs, is the Guildhall School of Music, founded by 
he Corporation of London, and directed by Mr. Weist Hill. The 
new premises on the Thames Embankment will be the largest in 
the world, accommodating upwards of 3000 pupils.. At the Guildhall 
School the fees‘vary from £4 tos. per year for a single lesson a 
week by a junior professor, to £33 per annum for three half-hour 
lessons in two subjects a week by some of the best teachers in the 
kingdom. 

There are,also a large number of intermediate fees, so that the 
unfairness of charging a young pupil who needs only a junior 
master at the same rate as a finishing pupil who requires an eminent 
professor, is avoided, At the Guildhall School everything depends 
upon the diligence of the student. The idea, carefully fostered in 
some quarters, that it is a purely amateur college, is sufficiently 
disproved by the fact that within the last year two of its pupils, 
Mr. Ivor M‘Kay, the tenor, and Mr. Charles Chelley, have attained 
ome degree of celebrity. 

Among other training colleges may also be mentioned the London 
Academy of Music directed by Dr. Wylde, and the Royal Academy 





Berlin conservatoite. ' The fee for private lessons to English girls is , 


To the professional student the Royal College of Music just now, | 
if we may borrow a sporting phrase, offers the “‘ best business.” 
The college has fifty-eight free scholarships, the holders of which | 


of Music. The latter was once our premier music school, and it 
still has the d age of bering among its professors 
Signor Randegger, who has produced more eminent vocalists than 
probably any other teacher in England. The fees at the Royal 
Academy are £30 per annum, and the institution boasts at least a 
dozen scholarships, besides several exhibitions. But the students 
who enter at this institution should, before paying, insist for a first- 
class price upon being put under the charge of a first-class master. 
At the Royal Academy, Sterndale Bennett, J. A. Macfarren, Arthur 
Sullivan, Mackenzie, Sainton-Dolby, Weist Hill, Joseph Barnby 
W. J. Cusins, and many other eminent musicians were trained under 
the several Principalships of Dr. Crotch, Cipriani Potter, Lucas, and 
Sterndale Bennett. From these schools students will readily be able 
to make a choice. Other local academies, modelled after the style 
of the Guildhall School of Music, are already projected in various 
provincial centres, and we hope before long they will have become 
accomplished facts. 

A word should also be said about the advantages afforded of 
hearing musical performances in this country. This point is, of . 
course, indispensable for students. Formerly, when music in England 
was exclusively the luxury of the rich, and tickets for good concerts 
were half-a-guinea apiece, foreign study, in places where musical 
performances were cheap, could not be dispensed with. But now 
anybody can for a guinea a year hear at the Crystal Palace daily 
concerts which can only be surpassed in half-a-dozen of the chief 
German cities. For sixpence, every Saturday afternoon during the 
winter, any one can listen at the Crystal Palace to the highest class e 
of Symphony concerts, such as can be excelled in nocity in Europe 
Fora shilling, every Monday and Saturday, at St. James's Hall, the 
student can enjoy concerts of chamber music, played by Joachim, 
Clara Schumann, Piatti, and lesser lights, who in an average German 
town would be anticipated for weeks before, and talked of for weeks 
afterwards, Fora shilling, at the Albert Hall, the aspirant to vocal 
honours can hear oratorio performances supported by one of the finest 
choruses and some of the greatest oratorio vocalists of the period. 
In nearly every great town in Britain good performances ot oratorio 
and orchestral works can be listened to. It is only in opera that we 
are far behind the rest of the world. But, as we before mentioned, 
the operatic profession offers just now few temptations to the indivi- 
dual who wishes to gain a livelihood by music. —7he Graphic. 








Mugicaf Notes ana 
Rew. 


Amonc the comic operas said to be now in the hands of the several 
composérs are works by M, Lecocq, Mr. Jacobi, Signor Tosti, 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, M. Florian Pascal (Joseph Williams), and 
Mr. Goring Thomas, : 
#8 @ 
. Mr. W. H. Cumminas has been appointed editor of the musical 
publications of the Purcell Society. The issue of works will be 
resumed when a sufficient number of subscribers, at a guinea a year, 
has been secured, 
**# 8 


Tue following works are in preparation for forthcoming festi- 
vals :—An oratorio, “‘ Ruth,” by Mr, F. H. Cowen, for Worcester ; 
an oratorio, “‘ Isaiah,” by Signor Mancinelli, for Norwich; an 
oratorio by Dvorak, for Birmingham ; a short work by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, for Gloucester; and a sacred cantata by Mr. C. Lee- 
Williams, for Gloucester. 

* * # 


THe veteran inventor of pianoforte actions, Mr. Thomas Moli- 
neux, who recollects the Jubilee of George II1., in 1809, intends 
during the next jubilee year to exhibit models of various inventions 
made in pianoforte actions since that year. 





Mme, CHxistiNE NILSSON, now gonvalescent from her 
attack of bronchitis, began a Continental concert tour on the roth 
ult. at Amsterdam. . 


‘THE young opera singer, Mile. Van Zandt, who has, during the 
summer been suffering from paralysis, is now so far recovered that 
she has heen able to go to Cannes, 

*@ @ 


We understand that the treatise on the ‘The Voice and Sing. 
ing,” by the eminent vocalist M, Faure, will shortly be translated 
into English, 


On Dec. 1 Mr. Duvivier’s new symphonic poem, “ The Triumph 
of Bacchus,” will be produced at the Henschel symphony concerts. 
Mr. Duvivier, although trained in France, is a native of this country 
he having been born in Liverpool. 


The second series of the Novello oratoria concerts promises 
to be fully as interesting as that of last season, as will be seen from 
the subjoined list : Dvorak's ‘St Ludmila;” Sullivan's “The 
Golden Legend,” Gounod’s third ‘‘ Messe Solennelle;" Dec. 14, 
Mackenzie's “‘ The Story of Sayid,” Stanford's ‘‘ The Revenge,” 
Listz’s 13th Psalm ; Feb, 8, Cowen’s * ‘Ihe sleeping Beauty,” Bee. 
thoven's ‘ Choral” symphony; March 1, Spohr's “ Calvary ;" 
March 20, Gounod’s “ Mots et Vita.” Mr, Mackenzie will again 
conduct, and the principal vocalists will be the most eminent ih 
the profession. . > 
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STAVENHAGE 


He 


came over with the great composer last year and gave a pianoforte 


x, a pupil of Liszt, it will be remembered 


recital at the Princes’ Hall, when the programme consisted entirely 
of Liszt's 


musical world 


works, Liszt himself being present, as well as all the 
He will again appear in Londoa early next year, 
his first two recitals being fixed for January 4 and 18, 


** @ 


Axornrk young pianist, Mr, Waller, will also make his appear- 
ance in London shortly, having announced a pianoforte recital for 
December 1 at the Princes’ Hall. 


** & 


THe Bach Choir announce that the following works will be given 


during the season: “ Genoveva,’ act 1, and selections from other 


acts (Schumann), first ume in England ; ‘ Te Deum,” composed for 
three choirs, organ, and orchestra (Berlioz); cantata, ‘* Hold in 
remembrance ;" Orchestral Suite in D (J. S. Bach), and also a new 


work by ©. Hubert Parry. 


_* 


Tu 
Thames Embankment will be opened by the Lord Mayor-elect 
(Alderman Sir R with 


students, 


new 


Hanson) on the arith inst about 3,000 


**n & 


Mr. Cart Akmurester, lately returned from Bayreuth, where at 


the Wagner performances he was director of the chorus, announces | 


a new Wagner lecture, with musical illustrations by that very able 
dramatic vocalist Miss Pauline Cramer, formerly impersonator of 
Wagner's principal heroines at the Munich Opera House. 


** & 


Tur London Musical Society, of which her Royal Highness 
Princess Henry of Battenberg is president, and Mr. Barnby is con. 
ductor, will give two concerts this season at St. James's Hall, At 
the first, on March 29, 1887, Bruckner’s ‘Te Deum,” two part songs 
by H. Schein (1586), and a cantata by Beethoven are to be given 
for the first time in’ England. Beethoven's cantata is dated 1780, so 
that if this be correct it must have been written when he was in the 
tenth year of his age. 

* * «& 

Cuatname= A highly successful Sacred Concert was given at the 
bbenezer Congregational Church on Wednesday the 17th ult. 
Dr. Charles W, Pearse was the solo organist, and proved a brilliant 
and intelligent player, 
each sang two songs to the satisfaction of all present, while the 
Mendelsohn Quartette, consisting of Messrs, Henri Riviere, Fredk. 


Miss Louie Harper and Miss Kate Winter 


Banhoff, George Curtis and Chas Bérnard, afforded a pleasing 
varicty to the programme by their excellent singing of unaccom. 


panied quartets. Mr. J, K. Douse accompanied the two soloists, 





Questions and 
Andwerd. 


—!0:—— 


SankKHONES. Consult your family doctor, Use oauneal in the 


water which you use for washing your hands. Tired performers 
varely do much good ; one hour's practice a day is sufflcient at the 
pre sent time 


of alle- 


recurrent 


(Qu eKist M. Vigouroux has invented a method 
yiating pam by administering to the affected part a 
series of waves of sound by means of a tuning-fork and a sound 
board, His invention has been improved upon by M,. Boudet by 
keeping the tumag-fork in constant vibration by means of an electric 
magnet, and communicating the undulations to the skin by means 
of arod, Neuralgia is removed in a few minutes by this means, 
and anwsthetic effects are induced by longer action. 
Larimer.=The mazurkas, waltzes, and polonaises of Chopin, 
Se, are artistic forms, and not intended for practical dance pur 
poses 
REASON 
acknowledge \ 


Ww contains a complete thought, 


Your kind wishes in prose and verse we gratefully 


period is in music what a sentence is in 


yrammar } A number of periods 
from a part or movement, and several parts, constitute a whole 
work 
}. Woreatt 
make the Magazine known to your friends, many thanks. 
J. F 
May 
yesponse we think you might be in time for future competitions ; 


For your hearty commendations and promise to 


Such appreciation of our efforts is gratifying, 
(TASMANIA). —If 


suite 


CAMERON you are prompt in’ your 
the 
mails take six weeks only, 

Keny.—1, Itwould not be the slightest use sending your song to a 
publisher, . OF course when visitors are shown into a room where 
you are singing or playing you should at once cease your perfor 
mance, 3 Asong can always be better sung ifthe pe rformer knows 
both words and musi 

A darrin PRienp.—We are glad to hear of your sister's pleasure 
tn our paper The words of "The Bridge” are by Longfellow. 
Portia. Do not break up the chords, but play the two hands 
exactly together, and very degate when there is no indication to the 


contrary The only complete edition is that of Novello 


Andigt ARIAN.—= Though the Egyptians must probably be credited 
with the possession of a musical notation, the performers on the 
sculptures always play from memory, 


Korth The organ began its development in the first century, 
and reached its maturity about the beginning of the eighteenth 


Century. 


building for the Guildhall School of Music on the | 


! offer of notices of musical doings in Belgium, and any that you may 


| about music for the guitar from Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co., 





| from the first your kind wishes are pleasant to receive, 





Magazine of Mudie. 


Strupent.—If you impress listeners with a feeling of confidence 
and ease, you will probably succeed in giving pleasure. The 
moment a feeling of uneasiness is awakened in your audience your 
chances of success are hopeless. 

Newt.—The flute is as suitable for girls as the violin, though 
perhaps not so graceful. ° 





How Arv.—The solicitors who are acting for the music publishers 
would not in all probability press the charge were they made 
acquainted with the fact that the concert was not given for the 
purpose of private gain, but for a charitable purpose. 

GoTHA,—You are fairly advanced in your musical studies for 
your age. We content ourselves with informing our other readers 
of the other question with which you have thought it worth while | 
to trouble us: “ How tall is Sarasate 7” 

Hersert Bretr.--Thank you for your kind note of gratitude. 

S. Burpenx,—We heartily reciprocate the good wishes of your | 
letter, A weekly!!! instead of a monthly. For this increase of 
labour we cannot wish fulfilment. 

A New Sunscriner.—St. Cecilia commenced in April part, 1885. 

Emmig.—The 7¢ Deum is usually ascribed to St. Ambrose, being 
composed by him for the baptism of St. Augustine. 

HaNnvEL.—The first performance of the Messiah took place the 
14th of December, 1741, in the Misic Hall, Dublin. 

Envers (GHENT).— Many thanks for the news sent by you, which | 
you will find given in another column. We are obliged by your 


send will receive our best attention, 
A. D. B.—You will probably be able to obtain further information 


Berners St., London. 

Joun Gray.—You are quite right; ‘‘ David Kenney,” in last 
month's number, page 273, was a printer's error for ‘‘ David 
Kennedy.” Thanks for the local news that you send, 

Excensior.—Our best wishes for your success in your gallant 
struggle against the difficulties of your position. In answer to your 
questions.—(1) You had better apply to Trinity College, Mande- 
ville Place, Manchester Square W.C. (2) It is impossible to 
answer without knowing the amount of spare time at your disposal, 

3) ‘* Tuition by Correspondence ” is not the most satisfactory, but 
at the same time when the student lives removed from the possi- 
bility of zva voce instruction, it is certainly better than none at all, 
and we have known cases where it has proved very successful. 

“A Woutp-ne Musician.”--You seem to have made very fair 
progress during the time you have been studying music. The tune 
you send is not without merit, and though you have yet everything 
to learn in composition, we believe you will find it decidedly worth 
your while to cultivate the talent you possess, 

Miss Hor.ry.—We have received the following: The rules of 
a Music Club established some years since may be obtained by any 
of your readers on application to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. H. Grantham, 
The Chilterns, Halton Tring Herts; or if Miss Horley will write to 
Miss L. Webb, Lion House, Christ Church Road, Streatham 
Hill S.W., Miss Webb kindly offers to send her rules, etc., of such a 
Music Club, 

A ReGuLar Supscriper.—Stradella’s ‘* Hymn to the Virgin,” 
(not ‘ L’air de L’Eglise),” may be obtained through any music- 
seller, If, however, difficulty is experienced in this, apply to 
Messrs, Augener & Co., Newgate Street, London, 

Semrer Fipeiis.—Messrs. Augener & Co., mentioned in the | 
last paragraph, are the appointed English agents for the sale of Mr. 
Brotherhood's ‘ Technicon,” and all inforination required may be 
obtained from them, The price is £5. Many thanks for your 
kind words as to the pleasure the Magazine affords you. 

Evuterre,—Any publisher wi!l be happy to supply’ you with a 
catalogue of pieces for piano, two violins, and cello. Some of 
Pleyel’s or Gurlitt’s will probably be found to suit you. The second 
violin part can be played, if desired, on the concertina, 

J. L.—Will you send another copy of your verses ; we will notice | 
them next month, 








Having followed the fortune of the Magazine } 


M. H.—Thank you for translation, which will appear in a future | 
number, We are glad you received both ‘ pleasure and profit” 
from the Magazine. | 

A. Pai.mer.—Your papers were all admitted : it was allowed to 
nominate new candidates on each paper. | 

Tivervon.—We are much obliged by the account of a school 
vocal concert forwarded to us, 
for it in the next number. 

Sitas.—** Counterpoint,” by Dr. Bridge, price 2s., published by | 
Novello. Glad to find the Magazine in your regiment. 





Piano Competition. 


Names of twelve Greatest Pianists, 

Up to the time of going to press, the adjudicators (owing | 
to the enormous number of papers sent in) had not been | 
able to complete their task. The name of the successful | 
competitor, and other competition announcements, will | 


therefore be given in the Christmas Number, which will be | 
| 


published November 29. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


THE MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, published on the 1st of every | 
month. Subscription price 7s. 6¢. per annum, post free, payable | 
in advance. | 

All editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor: | 
MaGazineE or Music, 23 Paternoster Row. Contributions and 
letters must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, but for the information of the Editor. 
It is desired that names be written distinctly to avoid mistakes, 
MS. cannot be returned unless stamps aré sent for that purpose, | 
and no responsibility for safe return can be accepted. We cannot 
undertake to return any MS., music, or ert sent in for prize 
competition, therefore a copy should be retained by the sender. 

Complaints reach us of non-delivery of MAGAZINE. These chiefly 
arise from illegible or otherwise defective addresses, or from orders 
being enclosed with competition pieces. Orders should be separately 
addressed ‘* Messrs, Kent & Co.,, 23 Paternoster Row, London, 
#0.” 
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The MAGAZINE OF MUSIc 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
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Will contain a wealth of interesting and unique featur; 
for eld and young, amongst which will appear ;— 
a Christmas Story. By 


LesLIF KEITH. ; 
‘Leslie Keith draws character with wondrous clever touch,"~ 


Night with the Fairies; or, Connie’s Ad. 
ventures in Wonderland on Christmas Eve. With 
Illustrations by E. J. WHEELER. 

The Singer. A Novelette by W. Haurr. 

Music in the Land of Frogs. By the Author of 

‘* Music in the Land of Fogs.” 

The Old Order Changeth. By Rev. H. R; 
HAweEls, Author of ‘' Music and Morals.” 

Children’s Story — The Silent Prince and 
the Golden Slippers. 

A Wagnerite's Dream. With laughter-provoking 
Illustrations by E, J. WHEELER, of Punch, 

A Company of Strolling Players. Illustrated, 
By R. J. MACKAY, M.A. : 

The owe J of Seven Devils, and The Rever. 


sible Landscape. By F.R. StockTon, Author 
of ‘‘The I.ady, or the Tiger?” ‘‘Rudder Grange," 


Illustrated. 

A Christmas Farce — The Great Doctor, 
By F£LIx RéMo. _ Illustrated. ; 7 
Puzzle Competition — The Leading Lights in 

Music, Art, and Romance. 
The Story of the Tree that wanted other 
Leaves. Illustrated. WithMusic by Dr. CARLREINECKE, 
Christmas Carol-—-Child Divine. Illustrated, 
Words by Rev. F, K. HARFORD; Music by Dr. J. F. 
BRIDGE, of Westminster Abbey. y 
Christmas Carols, Old and New. With Priz 
Illustrations. : 
The Nativity of Christ. Anthem for Christmas. 
New Waltz—The Beatrice. By Hy. Kein, 
New Polka—The Hurry Scurry. 
New Songs. By Dr. Cart REINECKE. 
In all 36 pages Music and Illustrations, and 32 pages 
Stories and Piquant Reading. 
Fine Portrait, CHARLES SANTLEY, the 
Eminent Baritone. 
Ga” Order early from your bookseller ‘‘ Music, ART, AND 
RomANcr.” /¢ will add brightness to the brightest 
hour and make the happy season happier. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING.--NOW READY. 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS 


and Beautiful Magazine 
Post free 2 Stamps. 





‘In MINIATURE ever PUBLISHED 





One copy of this Miniature Number will be given 
to each purchaser of the Christmas Number. 


Type and Music are very c'ear and readable, It is 


: s | unique in conception and unequalled as an artistic speci 
We shall endeavour to find room | 
' 


men of printing; containing in Seventy-two attractive 


| pages a wealth of joyous and interesting features. Post 
| free 2 stamps. Address envelope—E. Rak, Business 


Manager, MAGAZINE OF Music, 1A Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 
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The boar’s head, as I understand, 


Is the bravest dish in all the land, 
When thus bedecked with a gay garland, 
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In honor of the King of Bliss ; 
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The God thy womb and arms have bore. 
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Worship, ye sages of the east, — angels, shepherds, co wild sages, 
The ki of Gods in meanness dress’d, yt ev of all ages, ™ 
O blessed maid, smile and adore Mores? a er Peay’ n and earth, 


Joy in your dear Redeemer’s birth ! 


his fine old Carob possesses historical interest, as being still sung annually, on Christmas day, at Queen's College, Oxford. 
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Traditional, Derbyshire. 
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Sweet Jesus went down to vonder town, 
As fir as the Holy Well, 
And there did see as tine children 
As any tongue can tell. 
He said, * God bless you, ev'ry one, 
May Christ your portion be ; 
Little children, shall T play with you / 
And you shall play with Me.” 
3. 
But they made answer to Him, “ No;” 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons : 
And He, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox’s stall. 
Sweet Jesus turned Him around, 
And He neither laughed nor smiled, 
But the tears came trickling from His eyes 
Like water from the skies. 


é 4. 


Sweet Jesus turned Him about, 
To His mother’s dear home went He, 
And said, “I’ve been in yonder town, 
As after you may see. 
] have been in yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 
There did ] meet as fine children 
As any tongue can tell. 
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“T bid God bless them, ev'ry one, 
And Christ their bodies see ; ° 

Little children shall I play with you / 
And you shall play with me. 

But then they answered me, ‘ No, 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons ; 

And I, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox’s stall.” 

6. 

* Though you are but a maiden’s child, 
Born in an ox’s stall, 

Thou art the Christ. the King of Heavy'n. 
And the Saviour of them all. 

Sweet Jesus, yo down to yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 

And take away those sinful souls, 
And dip them deep in hell.” 


7. 


“ Nay, nay,” sweet Jesus mildly said, 
“ Nay, nay, that must not be, 

For there are too many sinful souls 
Crying out for the help of Me.” 

© then bespoke the angel Gabriel, 
Upon our good St Stephen, 

“ Although you're but a maiden’s child, 
You are the King of Heaven.” 
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sheet (printed at Gravesend in the hast century) this is stated to be “A very Ancient Carol? 
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Words by 
JOHN MONSEL. 


A BREEZE MET MY LOVE. 


Music by 


Allegro moderato. 





HILDA WALLER. Op. 37 
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